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(Above, left) W. R. BLISS, Sales Manager, and (right) 
P. M. BOGGS, Vice President, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
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Sales Managers on 
Boards of Directors 


HAT would be the re- 
action of your salesmen if 


= == deprived of their annual 


ZS —e “two weeks with pay’? Resigna- 
= 2 tion, loafing, lack of interest, and 
__ I Le 


— =< = a falling off in sales would prob- 
PY = ably be the result. 


am “Z Yet you can have one salesman 
——— gem . 

a e on your staff who never requires 
S&S SS a vacation, never goes fishing, 
— Se never plays golf or any other form 
Sa of “hookey.” This salesman is 
ene ill or disabled, h famil 
a never ill or disabled, has no family 


troubles and never has to enter- 
tain customers during business 
hours—is on the job 24 hours a 
day, every day of the year. 


~ | Cocke aw’ 


Such a salesman is the modern 
loose-leaf catalog, with its sturdy, 
long-life binder. Frequent inser- 
tions of new sheets keep it up to 
date at all times, keep your deal- 
ers and salesmen posted on new 
items, price changes, and other 
“newsy” information on your line. 
Result—it both keeps business 
and develops business for you. 


Our experience in developing 
thousands of ‘salesmen’ of 
this type enables us to recom- 
mend exactly the right one for 
your particular business. Write 
today for further information. 
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A VILLA TO LET 
‘ in El Azib, Tangier 


‘nik i LET 


be pe sg lg o ke 
situation, 200 feet a he sea 
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This villa was advertised in the 
eroup of advertisements from 
Continental Europe, Australia 
and Africa, in The Christian 
Science Monitor, Friday, 
April 29. A villa in Morocco— 
a newspaper published in 
America, and circulated 
throughout the world. The 
advertiser expects results, and 
Reader Interest will doubtless 
give them to him, as it does to 
thousands of other Monitor 
advertisers in many countries of 
the world. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


@ year, in advance. Entered as second class matter, March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, 7l., 


Published every other Saturday and copyrighted 1927 by the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $ 


under act of March 3, 1879. 


Do You Sell in 
These Markets? 


Here are three prosperous markets, 
each one spending millions of dollars 
annually, and each one served by a 
publication which reaches the spenders 
in the industry. 
CAN YOUR PRODUCTS BE USED . 
IN ANY ONE OF THEM? 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


is read by 7,200 merchants of the build- 
ing industry. They sell $700,000,000.00 
of construction materials yearly. For 
their own use they buy— 


CRANES CONVEYORS TRACTORS 
LOADERS MOTOR TRUCKS ELEVATORS 
UNLOADERS TRAILERS SCALES 


ALMOST ANY BULK MATERIAL 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BRICK 


GDAY REGORD 


Here’s what clay plants spend yearly: 
Machinery and Equipment 


Purchases .........++- $25,000,000 
TOG ccceveccscvesesesses 40,000,000 
Pre rrr eer 6,500,000 
TO a.no0w saws woe noe oe 4,500,000 
Electric Power.......++.+-+ 5,500,000 
MEAD: 4.046 0N5946 5:60 b 0008 5,000,000 
Kiln Materials........... 20,000,000 
Other Materials.......... 30,000,000 

$136,500,000 


WHAT PART OF IT DO YOU GET? 


- CERAMIC 


INDUSTRY 


Besides raw materials, such as clays, 
silica, chemicals, feldspar, etc., the 
manufacturers of glass of all kinds, 
vitreous enamel, china and sanitary- 
ware buy equipment for— 


BURNING DRYING 
TEMPERATURE RECORDING AND CONTROL 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
POWER AND TRANSMISSION 
GAS PRODUCING, ETC. 


A DIVERSIFIED FIELD WITH ONE COVERAGE 
SEND FOR an analysis of the 
market as it applies to your 
particular products. If there is 
no market for it in our fields, 
we'll say so. If there is we will 


be glad to help you develop 
it along reasonable lines. 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 
407 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
Members: A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 
Why the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company has advertised without interrup- 
tion for eighty-five years, is explained in 
an article on page 1119. 


One newspaper advertisement . pulled 
1,500 inquiries for the Lumberman’s In- 
surance Company. ‘The advertisement 
sought requests for an unusual booklet 
which is described on page 1136. 


Direct MAIL 
The eleventh article in the series by 
Charles W. Hoyt deals with direct mail 
cooperation with salesmen. Page 1141. 


ExPorT SELLING 
Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, the British 
minister to Argentina, tells London sales 
managers what is wrong with British sell- 
ing methods in the Republic. They need 
more aggressive salesmanship, he says, and 
more advertising. Page 1133. 


LEGAL MATTERS 


“Jergens and Woodbury Renew Old 
Trade Mark Squabble,” explains some im- 
portant matters to be considered when a 
company buys other businesses with their 
corresponding trade-mark rights. Turn 
to page 1122. 


Leo T. Parker, member the Ohio bar, 
explains when the sales manager is liable 
for the company contracts he signs. He 


_ cites some‘specific cases which have come 


to the courts on various phases of this 
matter. Page 1147. 


NEws 


Beginning with a meeting last week of 
jobbers in the Indianapolis territory, the 
publishers of SALES MANAGEMENT have 
launched a plan whereby they hope to 
inaugurate a big new merchandising move- 
ment. The plan is to be carried out by 
the wholesalers, and is to embrace ways 
and means for helping the independent 
retailer to combat chain store and other 
similar competition. A general program 
for the dissemination of selling plans and 
merchandising ideas has been drawn up 
and is explained in this issue on page 
1102. Meetings of jobbers in other cities 
will be arranged soon. 


Sales and advertising activities in three 
markets are summarized in this issue. 
“Julian Petroleum Stock Collapse Puts 
Damper on Sales in San Francisco,” page 
1149. “Push Home Equipment Sales as 
Building Continues Active in Rochester,” 
page 1152. “Advertisers Capitalized Lind- 
bergh Flight,” page 1154. 


ORGANIZATION 


Should the sales manager be a member 
of the board of directors? Ten concerns 


MANAGEMENT 


tell, in the leading article in this issue, 
why they believe they should be. Turn 
to page 1095. 


SALES POLIcy 
When the Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
salesman calls on the retail dealer, he calls 
with the idea of giving the merchant 
something really helpful in the way of a 
plan for increasing his sales. “Why We 
Have No Complaints Against Our Jobbers 

and Retailers,” page 1097. 


When the Trackson Company of Mil- 
waukee made a careful classification of 
their possible buyers, and then fashioned 
direct mail advertising to fit each indi- 
vidual group, they cut the cost of a live 
prospect down from $20 to $8. Their 
sales plan should be of interest to any 
concern selling to industrial markets, 
Page 1101. 


How Jacob Miller’s Sons Company is 
helping retail dealers to merchandise their 
line to the best advantage so as to over- 
come price competition, is explained in an 
article by S. H. Gerritt, director of the 
company. Page 1107. 


When the Benrus Watch Company made 
a careful study of markets, and then chose 
one type of retailer on which to concen- 
trate, they began a new era of growth in 
their business. “Real Growth Began When 
We Stopped Trying to Sell Everybody.” 
Page 1115. 


SALESMANSHIP 


“Pinch Hitting Sales Tactics that Save 
the Big Orders” is an article by Paul W. 
Jones, manager, the Royal Typewriter 
Company, Chicago, in which he relates 
some interesting experiences in closing the 
big prospect. Page 1098. 


Walter Engard, a merchant of London, 
Ohio, relates some of his experiences with 
salesmen who try to sell him merchandise. 
He points out a few of the many oppor- 
tunities for making more sales, that are 
lost because salesmen tend to slip into a 
rut in their salesmanship methods. Turn 
to page 1105. 


SALESMEN’S BULLETINS 
How the Hamilton Carhartt Company 
got their salesmen to read the letters and 
bulletins sent out by the house, is ex- 
plained by Lee Fleming, general sales 
manager, on page 1126. 


THE NEXT ISSUE 

Among the articles to appear in the 
next issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 1s al- 
other of the series of “True Selling 
Stories” by Saunders Norvell, in which 
Mr. Norvell relates his experiences with 
three bond salesmen. In the same 1ssué 
the second of the 1927 Dartnell awards 
for star salesmen will be announced. 
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Booklet explaining L M S 


F; A €eé unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed free on request 


Warehouse 
Storage 


at unusual saving 


Here’s real news! Storage 
rates in Britain from one- 
half to one-seventh of cur- 
rent American rates. 


You can save money right now on 
shipments to Britain by using the 
new L M S storage service. The 
L M S owns and operates 350 stor- 
age warehouses at its terminals in 
practically every important indus- 
trial center throughout Britain. Stor- 
age capacity exceeds 100,000,000 feet. 
Direct rail connections between 
warehouses, 


The L M S is the only British Rail- 
road serving with its own railroad 
all major British ports. All mer- 
chandise is delivered right through 
to store door with its own teams 
and trucks, 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. 


Recently a prominent American Ex- 
porter sold merchandise to a British 
customer for future delivery. He 
shipped directly to the L M S ware- 
house in buyers’ home town in Eng- 
land where it was held at a. mere 
fraction of cost which same storage 
would be anywhere in the United 
States. Delivery of the merchandise 
was given to buyer by special L M S 
motor truck service on exact deliv- 
ery date. 

In addition to the example quoted, 
authentic bulletins will, be published 
from time to time demonstrating 
how L M S Service assists Ameri- 
can business. Watch for the next 
example—it will pay you! 


LONDON MIDLAND 
& SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


THOMAS A. MOFFET 
Freight Traffic Manager in America 


One Broadway New York City 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH AN 
ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 
IN AMERICA 
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J. P. WEIDENHAMER, for over five years 
general manager of the Keystone Maca- 
roni Manufacturing Company of Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, has resigned to become 
vice president of a new plant named the 
Feeser Macaroni Company, at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. This plant will start opera- 
tions the latter part of June. 

JouNn F. FEeser, formerly vice president 
of the Keystone Company, will be presi- 
dent and active head of the company. 


In connection with the establishment of 
more intimate political relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, Washington has ap- 
pointed Lynn W. Meekins as United 
States commercial attache in Canada, and 
commercial secretary of the new American 
Legation. 

Mr. Meekins is known to manufac- 
turers in the United States as the first 
trade commissioner sent from the United 
States to China. In addition he has been 
New England manager of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and sec- 
retary of the Boston Export Round Table. 


JouHN F. Price, for the past six years 
a member of the firm of Merrill, Price & 
Taylor, has joined The Buchen Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, as vice presi- 
dent. 


BENJAMIN Sosy, assistant to manager 
of the sales promotion department, West- 
inghouse Electric International Company, 
has been appointed manager of the adver- 
tising division, Pittsburgh district office, 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. 


W. H. CONLIN, who since 1914 has 
been connected with the production and 
sales departments of the French Battery 
Company, has been appointed manager of 
export sales. 


H. J. KLINGLER has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company. Mr. Klingler joined the Chev- 
rolet organization in June 1924, as sales 
manager of the St. Louis territory. One 
year later he became assistant sales man- 
ager, which position he held until his pres- 
ent appointment as general sales manager. 


H. PAuL Warwick, sales manager of 
the American Lithographic Company of 
New York City, has resigned to become 
a partner in Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, 
advertising agents of New York and Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


JuLian L. Watkins has joined Cowan, 
Dempsey & Dengler, Inc., advertising 
agents of New York City, as a partner. 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


Carlin-Middleton, Inc., of Chicago, has 
been incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Illinois, and has taken over the 
business of the Middleton-Rosier Com- 
pany. The new company will conduct a 
general advertising agency. The officers 
elected are BERNERD B. CARLIN, president 
and treasurer, and C, Brooks MIDDLETON, 
vice-president and secretary. 


The American Electric Switch Corpo- 
ration, Minerva, Ohio, with an authorized 
capitalization of $1,000,000, has been or- 
ganized and incorporated with J. C. 
Lewis, president, ARTHUR KOCH, treasurer, 
and E. F. RINOEHL, secretary. 


Gates FEercusoN has been appointed 
advertising manager of the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio. 


The new officers, elected for one year, 
to head the Sales Managers Association 
of Kansas City, Missouri, are: chairman, 
R. H. Montcomery, sales manager, the 
Washburn-Crosby Milling Company; 
vice-chairman, HAMPTON S. CHAMBERS, 
sales manager, the Parker-Gordon Cigar 
Company; secretary, C. A. REYNOLDS, sales 
manager, garment department, H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Company, and executive sec- 
retary, W. G. RANDALL, who holds a 
similar position in the Advertising Club 
of Kansas City. 

The association starts out with sixty- 
five active members. Plans are laid for 
an energetic membership campaign later. 


Paint and varnish advertising and sales 
managers are now organized under one 
association, known as the Paint and Var- 
nish Advertising and Sales Managers 
Conference. GRANVILLE M._ BREINIG, 
Breinig Brothers, Inc., is chairman, and 
WILLIAM R. McComs, business manager 
of the “Save the Surface” campaign, 1s 
secretary. 


H. J. SHOEMAKER has been appointed 
assistant sales manager for the Gabriel 
Snubber Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Shoemaker will spend most of his time 
in the field assisting the retailer and pro- 
moting sales activities. He was formerly 
with the Perfection Heating Company 4s 
sales manager. 


TurNER Barcer, who for five years has 
been advertising manager of the Dairy 
Farmer, one of the E. T. Meredith pub- 
lications, resigned from the company 
June 1. Mr. Barger is to join the Gen- 
eral Electric Company as a distributor of 
electric refrigerators through southwestern 
Ohio, with headquarters at Columbus. 
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Should the Sales Manager Be a 
-Member of the Board? 


growing tendency to 

have the sales man- 
ager on the board of 
directors, are the follow- 
ing letters from exec- 
utives of twelve concerns 
in varied lines of business. They 
point out concrete cases, in most 
instances, where the sales man- 
ager’s presence on the board has 
brought some direct benefit to the 
business as a whole, both from 
the point of view of his more 
direct interest in the company, 
and from that of closer coopera- 
tion between the various depart- 
ments toward the end of more 
sales at a profit. 


] roming ten of the 


Keeps the Sales Manager 
Thinking Profits as 
Well as Sales 


By Alexander Printz, President Printz- 
Biederman Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
[ IS the writer’s opinion that 
it is a distinct advantage to a 
corporation to have its sales man- 
ager placed on the directorate. 
His viewpoint becomes enlarged 
and he thinks of his duties not 
solely from the standpoint of sales 
but also in relation to all of the 
other problems of his company. 
He becomes very much inter- 
ested in factory production as it is 
affected detrimentally or other- 
wise by the sales results. He be- 
Comes interested in profits as well 
as sales. All of these problems 
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Ten Companies Tell Why Their Sales 
Managers Are Members of the Board 
of Directors, and Show Some of the 
Benefits Accruing From This Policy 


in addition to many others he 
hears discussed at the directors’ 
meetings. What is important as 
well, he has the opportunity of 
presenting his own viewpoints 
and his own problems. 


All of this tends toward giving 
the sales manager a keener in- 
terest in his work, gives him a 
broader outlook on things and 
keeps him thinking at all times 
of profits as well as sales. 


Our sales manager, M. N. 
Unger, came with us as a boy, 
twenty-nine years ago. He be- 
came a board member in 1923. 


We recall an outstanding in- 
cident among others which proves 
the advantage of having a sales 
manager placed on the directorate. 
One of our serious problems, be- 
cause of the seasonable nature of 
our business, is to keep down the 
losses during our idle periods, or, 
to state it more clearly, to reduce 
to a minimum, our idle periods. 


This subject is discussed very 
often at our board meetings. Be- 
cause of these discussions and be- 
cause of constant investigation 
and study, Mr. Unger is thor- 
oughly familiar with our factory 
problems and their attendant 
losses during these idle periods. 
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He brought to us in 
advance of this past 
Spring season, a well laid 
out plan to keep our fac- 
tory busy during one of 
these idle periods, the 
latter part of October 
and November. We were enabled 
to offer to our clientele a special 
proposition that was extremely 
desirable to them; we kept our 
factory organization intact; we 
saved a considerable loss in the 
factory ; we added very materially 
to our business and gained much 
added prestige. 

The above facts naturally in- 
fluence me to believe that it is an 
asset to a corporation to have its 
sales manager placed on their 
directorate. 


Makes Them Better Sales 
Managers to Be 
On Board 


By Wm. F. Pfeiffer, General Man- 
ager, Miller Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio 


R. MILLHOFF has been in 

our employ for more than 
fifteen years and has been on our 
board of directors approximately 
five years. Our general superin- 
tendent, R. T. Griffiths, has been 
with the company approximately 
the same length of time and has 
been on the board about the same 
time. This is also true of R. R. 
Jennings, our comptroller, who 
has been on the board for about 
a year. 
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While these gentlemen were all 
very good men before they were 
placed on the board, which occa- 
sioned this consideration, their 
interest in the welfare of the com- 
pany automatically increased; 
they took greater interest in the 
success of every other individual 
in the operating organization and 
in costs from every angle and 
seemed to be more concerned 
about the welfare of the company. 
By reason of the fact that they 
were conversant with everything 
that went on in the company they 
were placed in a position of arriv- 
ing at more logical conclusions in 
all instances. 

When questions covering their 
particular departments are before 
the directors they are enabled to 
give their answers at first hand. 
They are simply closer than they 
otherwise would be because they 
have become one of the corporate 
operating family. I believe the 
benefits are being recognized and 
it is being practiced more and 
more every day. 


Presidentand Board Need 
Close Contact With 
Sales Manager 


By Wm. F. Bippus, President, The 
Joyce-Cridland Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 
MY opinion there are three 
important tasks to perform in 
a manufacturing institution, listed 
in their importance as follows: 


1. The selling of the product. 

2. The manufacturing of it 
(cost, etc.) 

3. Prompt delivery. 

My reason for listing them in 
the order as above, is that I be- 
lieve 90 per cent of the energy 
and planning of an institution is 
concerned with the selling; the 
remaining 10 per cent with the 
production. 

If this be true, why is it not 
reasonable to presume that the 
president of the organization is 
more concerned about the services 
of a thoroughly capable sales 
executive than of any other 
officer? Having such a man in the 
company, why should not he be 
one of the first to be considered 
for membership on the board of 
directors? 
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His talk in the board meeting 
should be, arfd it is, the most in- 
teresting and important of any, 
not even excepting the president 
himself. 

I would venture the opinion 
that every president’s annual re- 
port of a business, whether large 
or small, is made up largely from 
statistics and information obtained 
from the sales executive. 


How could the president of an 
organization hope to accomplish 
the things desired if he were not 
in close touch with the man who 
is responsible for getting in the 
orders necessary to keep the plant 
in operation and pay dividends? 

Harry Brock came with our 
company as a young man imme- 
diately following the war, and as 
soon aS we were convinced that 
he was able to take over the man- 
agement of sales without further 
coaching, he was made sales man- 
ager and a member of the board 
of directors. ; 

You may consider each officer 
in the order of importance and 
you will find none that has more 
responsibility as to the forecast- 
ing of business conditions, on 
which one must rely largely in 
making plans for the future. Such 
plans may mean large expendi- 
tures, and if there is inaccuracy 
of forecast, large losses may 
result. 

If there were an important de- 
cision to be made in the interest 
of a business in which I was 
president, I would prefer to base 
such decision on what could be 
learned from the sales manager 
rather than from any other officer, 
if the judging of future business 
prospects were involved as it 
usually is. 

Other officers are important to 
the business, of course, and their 
advice and counsel must be 
sought constantly, but it is their 
judgment and executive mind 
that is needed many times toward 
determining the best course of 
action following the sales man- 
ager’s report. 

Our idea of a sales manager is 
an officer that keeps us informed 
as to the sort of product that 
should be produced for the trade. 
This includes many things, such 
as the inventing of new devices; 
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the refinement and perfecting of 
the product toward its giving the 
maximum of service; the need of 
reducing costs at times to meet 
competition; the general attrac- 
tiveness of the article sold; the 
neatness and security of the pack- 
age shipped, and the like. Also, 
our sales manager is responsible 
for the proper advertising and 
publicity work of the company. 
With such responsibilities 
placed on the sales manager, giv- 
ing him thoroughly to under- 
stand that it’s up to him—that no 
one shall interfere with his plans 
or methods of operating his divi- 
sion, toward getting the best re- 
sults, and with the one proviso 
that he is the proper man, the 
institution must grow. 


Sales Manager’s View 
Clarifies Any 
Situation 


By F. G. Howell, Treasurer, The 
Chain Products Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

R. LUTHY, our sales direc- 

tor, has been with this com- 
pany for eight years, and a mem- 
ber of the board for possibly five 
years. 

We believe that, wherever prac- 
tical, a sales manager should have 
a place on the board and we base 
our statement on the fact that, in 
our opinion, there has never been 
any time when sales were more 
important to an enterprise than 
during the present decade. 

Of the one hundred and one 
subjects discussed in board meet- 
ings, we think that of sales, taken 
as a whole, ranks in major im- 
portance and believe it is essen- 
tial, for the best operation of the 
company, that the sales manager 
be permitted to present his views 
directly to all officers as well as 
to directors who have no active 
participation in the company’s 
affairs otherwise. 

There is no official of the com- 
pany who gets a better picture of 
its standing in the business world 
and the attitude of the public 
toward its products than the 
sales manager, who weekly, daily 
and almost hourly gleans this 
information from the salesmen 


(Continued on page 1168) 
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Why We Have No Complaints Against 
Our Jobbers and Retailers 


OT long ago, in 
conversation with 
a fellow sales 


executive whose product 
is distributed through 
the same channels as 
ours, he expressed the 
opinion that the jobbing 
situation was growing 
worse and worse. 
“Why, our jobbers 
will not even bother 
to fill the orders our 
specialty men turn in 

to them,” he com- 
plained. 

A short time later, 
another sales exec- 
utive in a line similar 
to ours, bitterly com- 
plained that his job- 
bers were not giving 
him the “support” his 
house deserved. An 
old story, this com- 
plaint about the lack 
of support given de- 
serving manufacturers 
by jobbers. 


Helps for Dealers 


Frankly, we cannot 
jom in the chorus. 
Our jobbers are not 
only cooperating with 
us, but are giving us 
constructive, aggres- 
sive support. To every 
manufacturer who 
tells us of his inability 
or failure to obtain 
the necessary support 
and cooperation from 
jobbers, we tell the 
following story. It is 
more illustrative of our general 
policy and of our attitude to- 
ward our jobbers and retailers 
than any abstract principles I 
might describe. 

A retail grocer, in conversation 
with one of our salesmen, was 
complaining of his inability to 
show a reasonable profit at the 
end of each month. His location 
Was good, his competition was 
only ordinary, his volume of sales 
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satisfactory, yet, at the end of the 
month, his net profit was any- 
thing but adequate or satisfactory. 

Our salesman stopped selling 
there and then, and with the gro- 
cer’s permission, began checking 
into the problem. He checked 
the retailer’s purchases for 
months back. He went out and 
compared the retailer’s prices 
with those of his competitors. 
When he came back, he studied 
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Our Salesmen ‘Take Real Selling and 
Merchandising Ideas to Our Dealers, 
and Orders Take Care of Themselves 


Even to advertising, the Canada Dry people extend 
their practical help; thousands of retailers have 
pronounced this the best “dealer help” of the season; 

it is sold to dealers at less than cost. 


the layout of the grocer’s 
stock, his displays, etc. 
In a few hours he had 
solved the problem. The 
grocers volume was 
satisfactory, his prices 
fair, but his sales were 
not properly balanced. 
His invoices showed 
that he was purchas- 
ing fifteen times more 
staple merchandise 
than specialties. Our 
salesman realized that 
staple merchandise 
paid a very. small 
profit, and that to 
show a fair return on 
gross business, the 
grocer had to sell a 
reasonable amount of 
merchandise that 
showed a profit big 
enough to balance the 
total sales. 


A Come-Back 


At our salesman’s 
suggestion, the grocer 
rearranged his entire 
shelf stock. He 
brought his jams, con- 
diments, beverages, 
coffees, pickles and 
other merchandise 
that returned reason- 
able profit, to the 
front. He changed his 
window display, put- 


7. ting in merchandise 
that helped him bal- 


ance his sales. He 
placed stacks of sea- 
sonable specialties on 
his counters and 
promised our salesman that he 
would use every effort to make 
every sale a properly balanced 
one. 

Two months later, the grocer’s 
monthly figures told a happier 
story. He was enjoying a fair 
return on his investment and 
was a better business man and 
keener merchandiser. Where he 
had merely been supplying the 
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Pinch Hitting Sales Tactics 
‘That Save the Big Order 


66 AY, we haven't a 
chance at that 
big order. They 


buy altogether on price 
at that place. Blanks 
have that account sewed 
up, anyway—they’ve 
been using his machines 
for fifteen years. No use 
wasting any time trying 
to break in. You have 
to have some kind of a 
drag to land an order from big 
folks like the National & Con- 
tinental.” 


That’s a condensed version of 
the average salesman’s attitude 
toward the really big accounts in 
his field—the big buyers whose 
business runs into thousands, or 
perhaps tens of thousands of dol- 
lars, ina year’s time. The buyers, 
too, whose orders are worth a 
great deal more than the actual 
cash profit, because of the pres- 
tige their names lend to the prod- 
ucts purchased. 


It has always seemed to me 
that many of the “difficulties” and 
“objections” in the way of closing 
the big prospect are nothing but 
mental hazards erected in the 
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By PAUL W. 


Manager, Royal Typewriter Company, Chicago 


As told to A. R. Hahn 


mind of the salesman on the 
job. Instead of approaching the 
big buyers with a carefully or- 
ganized set of reasons why they 
should buy one product in preft- 
erence to others, the salesman 
spends his time thinking of four 
dozen reasons why it will be 
impossible to get the order. 
For a time I was in charge of 
big business for our company. 
And during that period I closed 
contracts with a goodly num- 
ber of big users mostly because 
of sheer unwillingness to accept 
any of the usual objections 
made by the men who had the 
authority to say “yes” or “no.’ 
I remember one _ contract 
closed with one of the coun- 
try’s biggest national adver- 
tisers, where the initial sale 
amounted to 450 typewriters, and 
the entire contract ran up to more 
than 1,200 machines. 


AN AGEMENT 


JONES 


Some Experiences Which Prove that 

the Objections of the Big Prospect Are 

Often Only Mental Hazards Erected 
in the Mind of the Salesman 


It was the practice, in this com- 
pany, to trade all equipment in 
once every three years. For years 
they had used one make of type- 
writer in the company offices; 
every three years when the con- 
tracts expired, half a dozen of the 
biggest typewriter concerns in the 
country were on hand to try to 
get the business, but each time 
things ended up with the renewal 
of the old contract for the same 
typewriters they had been using. 


When I arrived I found, as I 
had expected, plenty of compett- 
tion. Vice presidents of two big 


“When the office manager tried to get 
the president’s secretary to use our 
machine, she declared in no uncertain 
tones that she was satisfied with the 
one she had and would under no con- 
sideration change.” 
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competing concerns, and the sales 
director of another, were there 
looking after the order personally. 
The company executives listened 
courteously to each of us; there 
were questions asked and claims 
put forth and a good deal of talk- 
ing done. 

Finally I saw that none of us 
was making any real impression, 
and that the interest on the part 
of the buyers was dropping off. 
Then I took the initiative and 
stepped into the breach. 

“See here,” I said to one of the 
buyers, “I think you fellows are 
just about fed up on all this talk 
about typewriters, aren’t you?” 

He promptly admitted that they 
were fed up—and then some. 
“You've all got the ‘best’ type- 


writer,” he said, “but we haven’t 
yet seen anything which actually 
proves that one machine is better 
than another. Anyway, we've 
about decided to stick to the same 
old machines,” he added. “We 
know they’re satisfactory, so why 
should we run the risk, and incur 
the expense involved, in making 
a change?” 


It certainly looked as though 
history were going to repeat 
itself, and the order was again 


Soing back to the same old 
company, 


But I was so convinced of the 
merit of my own product and its 
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(Above) “ ‘Here,’ I said, ‘are the figures which prove my 
contention. Here is the reason in figures why our machine 
is easier to operate.’ The complete contract involved more 
than $12,000 worth of business.” 


superiority to the competition 
there, that I felt there must be 
some way of overcoming even the 
stiff resistance these buyers were 
showing. 

“Yes, I replied, “we’ve all made 
a lot of fancy but very vague 
claims. But suppose I can show 
you, in cold figures, that our ma- 
chines will actually save money 
for the company and increase the 
efficiency of your operators—sup- 
pose I get a third party—a disin- 
terested party, to run a test which 


will show you just 
how our machine 
compares with 
these other ma- 
chines under ac- 
tual working con- 
ditions, what 
then? You'd con- 
sider changing, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Well,” he re- 
plied, “that would 
be a different 
story. Of course 
we would. But can you show us 
those figures?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I can.” 

Having committed myself, it 
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was up to me to figure out how 
I was going to carry out that 
promise. I saw clearly that unless 
some cold and concrete facts and 
figures could be produced to show 
why our machines were to be pre- 
ferred to the others under consid- 
eration, there would be absolutely 
no chance to land the contract. 


After some serious study of the 
problem, an impartial test was 
arranged to be made on our own 
machine and the two more impor- 
tant competing machines which 
were being considered in the rub- 
ber company deal at a well-known 
technical school. This test was 
to cover the friction involved in 
the operation of the three ma- 
chines. The point I wanted to 
establish was the greater ease of 
operation in my machine. 

After the school agreed to run 
the test, they bought the three 
machines in the open market, 


(Below) “When I went into his 
office he was standing up behind 
his desk growling like an angry 
bear. ‘There isn’t a thing you can 
say that will get an order out of 
this company, he roared at me. 
‘We do not want any of your 
machines.’ ” 


without telling us where they 


were buying them. This was to 
insure a perfectly fair basis for 
the study. Then taking the 
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friction shown in certain move- 
ments of our own machine, as 100 
in each case, they made a com- 
parative tabulation of the corres- 
ponding performance of the other 
two machines. 

sriefly, this is what happened: 
when the friction tests were com- 
pleted, the two competing ma- 
chines showed, on each of twelve 
different tests, that the friction in 
those machines ran from 8 per 
cent to 1,200 per cent higher than 
in ours! 


I took the original report from 
the technical school back to my 
prospects. 

“Here,” I said, “are the figures 
which prove what I said. This 
table shows, on a_ percentage 
basis, just how much more fric- 
tion is developed in operating 
these other machines than in ours. 
There is the reason, im figures, 
why our machine is easier to oper- 
ate, which, I believe, proves my 
contention that it will increase 
the efficiency of your operators by 
reducing fatigue.” 


When the Sale is Competitive 


N CASES like these when the 

sale gets highly competitive, 
it is very necessary to use the 
utmost care not to make indis- 
creet statements about the ma- 
chine a company may have been 
using for ten or fifteen years. 
This would only weaken the sales- 
man’s own case, for the buyer’s 
instinct would be to rush to the 
defense of the competing machine 
with the statement that it has 
served them adequately for a long 
time. 

All of us prefer, I think, to sell 
our own machines on ‘their own 
merits, and to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, references to any competi- 
tor. But where a big order is 
at stake, it is almost impossible 
to keep competition out of the 
picture. 

So when I presented my report 
to the company executives, I 
added, “Now I know that you’re 
getting along all right with the 
machines you now have. They 
have given you satisfaction for a 
number of years without, appar- 
ently, any disastrous effects on 
the operators. However, there’s 
just one more point I want to 
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establish, and it’s this: where 
there is less friction, there is less 
wear. And less wear means 


fewer repair bills.” 

The original order closed as a 
result of these tactics was for 450 
machines. The complete contract 
involved about $12,000 worth of 
business. 


If there’s any lesson to be 
drawn from this story, perhaps 
it’s that no objection is too stiff 
to overcome if you think hard 
enough for convincing ways of 
getting your story across, and 
then exercise a little strategy in 
carrying out those ideas. 


The Irate Prospect 


HIS same friction report 

came into the picture in an- 
other sale I once closed with a 
large life insurance company. Re- 
lations were none too cordial be- 
tween our company and this con- 
cern because we had, a short time 
before, canceled some policies we 
carried with them. So there was 
a definite prejudice to be over- 
come in addition to the ordinary 
selling objections. 

We had tried for a long time to 
get this company to standardize 
on our machines, but we hadn’t 
been able to make a dent. I called 
on the purchasing agent and was 
promptly told they weren’t inter- 
ested in our typewriters. Then I 
asked him frankly if he had the 
authority to sign an order if I did 
succeed in selling him. 


He admitted that he didn’t— 
he’d have to get it okayed by the 
vice president, he said. 

“Then I'll see the vice presi- 
dent,” I told him, selling him as 
diplomatically as I could, on the 
idea that I could tell a better 
story about my own product than 
he could. 

“You can’t see him,” he replied. 

“Why not?” 

“He’s too busy.” 

“Well, I'll see him anyway,” I 
declared. 

I sent my card in to the vice 
president’s office. The girl came 
back with a message that he 
would be busy for an hour and a 
half, and “he says he isn’t at all 
interested in buying any of your 
machines.” 
S M A N 
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I returned the message that | 
would wait if he would grant me 


_an interview at the end of that 


time. 

When I went into his office he 
was standing up behind his desk 
growling like an angry bear. 

“There isn’t a thing you can say 
that will get an order out of this 
company,” he roared at me. “Yoy 
might as well get out right now, 
We do NOT want any of your 
machines.” 

A salesman had come with me. 
He sat down in a chair close to 
the buyer’s desk and I sat down 
across the room. A bit discon- 
certed for a moment at being thus 
figuratively thrown out before I 
had even opened my mouth, I 
quickly rose, took off my over- 
coat, and said to the salesman, 
“Trade chairs with me, Charlie, 
will you? I want to talk to Mr, 
Blank.” 

I sat down beside his desk and 
he continued to glare at me. 

“Isn’t it your job as vice presi- 
dent,” I shot the question at him, 
“to save money for this company 
wherever you can?” 

“Of course,” he barked. 

“Then if I can show you a way 
to increase the efficiency of your 
stenographers 10 per cent, aren't 
you obligated to listen to me?” 

“Yes, but you can’t do it,” he 
challenged. 


He Sold the Secretary 


“YT THINK I can.” And I showed 

him a resume of the report I 
had had made on friction tests, to- 
gether with actual pictures taken 
of the tests being made. Skept- 
cal and still very much on his 
guard, he called his secretary and 
requested her to take a transcript 
of everything I said: 

As I developed my story he 
began to thaw out a little. 

Then the secretary spoke up. 
“T think you're right,” she said to 
me. “Your machines are easy to 
operate.” And she turned to the 
vice president. “I think I’d like 
to have one of those machines for 
my work,” she told him, with the 
unmistakable air of the secretary 
who knows what she wants. 

The vice president didn’t have a 
comeback now. “Well, she gets 

(Continued on page 1111) 
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Now We Talk To Industrial Buyers 
In Their Own Language 


N FEBRUARY of 

this year we launched 

a new plan for find- 
ing and developing pros- 
pective buyers for our 
product, a plan which is 
proving more satisfac- 
tory than any other or- 
ganized sales effort we 
have made since we 
have been in “ane mony 
Through it we have cut down our 
cost of obtaining a live prospect 
down to less than one-third the 
former cost. 

With the cooperation of our 
dealers we have put about ten 


thousand names on our list of 
possible users since the plan be- 
and roughly 10 


gan to operate, 


per cent of these have been either 
developed into live prospects or 
have alrez idy been closed for busi- 
ness. April was the biggest 
month in sales in our history. 
The plan to which I am refer- 
ting is one involving a rather 
elaborate direct mail campaign, 
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By W. H. 


General Manager, 


Sales Showed New Growth As Soon As 

We Coordinated Specialized Mailing fers, however, from the 

Pieces With Personal Sales Effort and 
Business Paper Advertising — 


the various parts of which were 
closely coordinated with personal 
sales effort on the part of each 
link in our chain of distribution, 
and backed up in turn with busi- 
ness paper advertising. 

Before I go into the details of 
the plan, let me summarize briefly 
a few facts about our plan of dis- 


\\ 


a 


proline tise. 


tribution and outline our sales 
problem a little more carefully. 
Our product—a steel crawler— 
is an attachment or an accessory 
for Fordson tractors only. It is 
sold through a group of distrib- 
utors and in turn through Ford 
dealers, of which there are about 
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The Trackson Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ow, is the time to sell 
TRACKSON-FORDSONS. 
fo Contractors and Road Ofncials ae Bs. 


$21 Ford Dealers Are 
Plan to Make More 


ee ee 


“These four-page letters represent the strongest link 
in the whole plan: 
up around the prospect’s own business. 
of working prospects, following upon the heels of a 
more careful classification of possible users than we 
had ever made before, put 10,000 names on our mailing 
lists in three months.” 
on cooperating with us through a series of broadsides. 


10,000 in this country. 
The sale of crawlers dit- 


sale of the average “ac- 
cessory” product, in that 
the crawter actually 
costs more than the 
tractor itself. The vari- 
ous models of crawlers 
are priced from $645 to 
$1,500. 

It is readily apparent then, I 
think, that in view of these con- 
ditions, it takes a large amount of 
educational work, a heavy array 
of cold facts, and a high type of 
salesmanship to sell a crawler, or 
perhaps I should say, to sell the 
service a crawler will perform. 

A farmer or a contractor or a 


This Sales 
yt 


Our Direct 7 Work Up Prospects 
Without to You 4 = 


that of a specialized appeal built 
This method 


(Above) “Dealers were sold 


” 


road commissioner, for instance, 
is not going to buy a tractor and 
then turn around and spend more 
than again as much money 
attachment, unless he is dead cer- 
tain the attachment is worth the 
additional investment. 


on an 


(Continued on page 1129) 
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‘The Dartnell Plan fof 


All the Wholesalertr 


What the gobbers must do if they are to help 
their customers fight the competition of 


the stores that never buy any- 
thing from wholesalers 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 
Managing Editor, ‘‘Sales Management’? Magazine 


HAIN stores, re- 
tail branches 
of mail order 


houses, big department 
stores, members of 
buying syndicates, re- 
tailers who own stock 
in the wholesale “mu- 
tuals” and cooperative 
buying organizations, 
are known to be among 
the fastest growing of 
all the retail store 
organizations. 


Chain Store Menace 


These retailers have 
as a fundamental policy 
to buy as little mer- 
chandise as possible 
from the wholesaler. 


Either they operate Indianapolis Wholesalers 
their own wholesale - First to Act 
organizations, or they 

insist on buying direct RE PRESENTATIVES from leading 
from the manufactur- wholesalers in Indianapolis met last 
ors. “Some of them week with members of “Sales Manage- 
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ment’s” editorial staff to discuss plans 
and methods for putting into action the 
, Dartnell Plan for Increasing Sales of 
turer can afford to re- Wholesalers 


fuse to sell to them. Indianapolis is the first of a group of 


have grown so power- 
ful that no manufac- 


All the fast growing cities where these meetings will be held. 
factors in the retail Full details of the Indianapolis meeting 
field are competitors of will be printed in the next issue of “Sales 
the best customers of Management,” when the date and place 
the atintecsion Bevery of the next meeting will be announced. 


time they sell a dollar’s 
worth of merchandise 
it means that the 


wholesalers have missed the business. Every sale made by a fighting 
profit. on a dollar’s worth of — chain store weakens the position trained 
Pao 4 7A EOE SDS OAH AG ER EH FT Af Gi 


of the jobbing and 
wholesaling interests 
of America. 

The independent 
stores — the only 
friends of the whole- 
salers—are today fac- 
ing the stiffest compe- 
tition ever known in 
the history of mer- 
chandising. They are 
fighting the great na- 
tional organizations of 
trained merchandisers 
whose business it is to 
gather and put into ac- 
tion the best selling 
ideas and plans they 
can find. 


-A Battle for Sales 


In thousands of loca- 
tions each little inde- 
pendent merchant is 
forced to enter into 
a battle with chain 
stores, manufacturers’ 
branch stores, mail or- 
der branch stores, direct 
selling oganizations, 
and other similar well- 
managed and_ well-or- 
ganized merchandising 
interests. 

It is a sales battle 
pure and simple. The 
retailer with his small 
one, two and three 
man organization is 
huge organizations, 


in the very latest and 
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very best sales methods. The 
retail clerk in a chain store has 
back of him a trained organiza- 
tion of merchandising experts— 
men who do nothing but search 
for and develop sales ideas for 
use by their retail clerks. These 
stores are the result of a constant 
study of the best methods of win- 
dow display, store arrangement, 
personal selling, advertising and 
interior display of merchandise. 
Go into any one of a thousand 
retail stores in any line of busi- 
ness, and the bulk of the mer- 
chandise is piled away out of sight 
on old-fashioned wall shelves, in 
bins, under counters, and in 
boxes. Thousands of retail stores 
are not stores at all in the mod- 
ern sense of the word—they are 
simply retail ware- 
houses. But the 


ollncreasing the Sales of 
rin the United States 


the chain stores at their own 
game. But the independent re- 
tailer needs help. He needs more 
ideas, and methods, facts and 
information. THE WHOLE- 
SALER IS THE LOGICAL 
MAN TO BRING THIS 
NEEDED HELP TO THE 
RETAILER. 

As everybody knows, there has 
been a great hue and cry abroad 
in the land for the past ten years 
about “eliminating the jobber” 
and “saving the middleman’s 
profits.” This is vicious propa- 
ganda, and the principle it sup- 
ports is economically unsound. 


NOBODY HAS EVER FOUND 


A CHEAPER, BETTER, OR 
MORE EFFICIENT METHOD 
FOR DISTRIBUTING THE 


chain stores have 
their merchandise 
on tables where 
everybody sees it— 
on counters, piled 
in displays on spe- 
cial display equip- 
ment, designed by 
experts for selling 
power. The sales- 
making power of 
the average chain 
store—whether it 
be a grocery, drug, 
shoe, dry goods, or 
Variety store, is 
from 25 to 100 per 
cent greater than 
the selling power 
of the average re- 
tail store. 


Propaganda 


This article is no 
indictment of the 
retailer. He is 
showing constant 
improvement, and 
many of them are 
already outwitting 
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GREAT BULK OF MER- 
CHANDISE THAN THE 
PRESENT WHOLESALING 
SYSTEM. The chain stores 
claim that they “eliminate the 
jobber.” But that claim is untrue. 
It is true that they do not buy 
from jobbers, but they operate 
their own jobbing houses—often 
at greater cost than the cost of 
opérating the well-managed in- 
dependent wholesale house. <A 
chain store that operates a ware- 
house and delivers its merchan- 
dise in small quantities to each 
retail branch every day is not 
eliminating the wholesaler’s cost ; 
he is merely transferring that 
cost from the independent whole- 
saler to his own organization, and 
pocketing* the profit. The con- 

sumer gains nothing. 


Fooling Consumers 


So we say that 
all this talk about 
eliminating the job- 
ber is, in most 
cases, utter bunk 
and rot—often 
mere deceit, passed 
out in the hope of 
fooling the con- 
sumer. But even 
though it is bunk, 
some of it has per- 
meated the minds 
of a great mass of 
people. Even the 
smallest retailers 
are trying to “buy 
direct.” Nothing 
tickles the small 
retailer more than 
to get on the “direct 
list” of some man- 
ufacturer. Many 
small manufactur- 
ers who cannot sell 
the best jobbers are 
taking their “buy 
direct story” to the 
retailer and profit- 
ing by it. 
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Many other manufacturers 
have been forced to sell direct to 
retailers because there were no 
wholesale organizations capable 
of handling their merchandise 
the way they wanted it handled. 
Many of these manufacturers 
have given their retailers so much 
sales help that these retailers are 
closer to the manufacturer than 
they are to their wholesalers. 


But the real battle of the inde- 
pendent store is a battle of sales 
ideas and selling ability. It is a 
battle with trained organizations 
and highly paid executives who 
do nothing but work out sales- 
making ideas. 


Battle of Organization 


The independent retailer can- 
not spend his time searching: for 
sales ideas. He keeps his. store 
open from ten to twenty hours a 
day. He has to buy, sell and keep 
books. He has a small organiza- 
tion, none of the members of 
which are trained in advertising 
or sales work. He does not have 
the time or ability to plan his 
sales attack as carefully or as 
thoroughly as his more powerful 
competitors. 

Here and there certain indepen- 
dent retailers who have had the 
vision and energy to take advan- 
tage of the various sales helps 
offered by manufacturers, schools, 
research bureaus, and the busi- 
ness papers, have made wonderful 
successes, defying the chain 
stores and beating them, the mail 
order houses, and the mail order 
branch retail stores at their own 
game—a game of sales ability. 


The retailer who buys the bulk 
of his merchandise from the 
wholesaler today is in a surpris- 
ingly good position to compete. 
The chain stores pay a huge price 
for their warehouses, their day- 
to-day delivery, their administra- 
tion, overhead, and accounting 
costs. Their huge organizations 
cost vast sums; their help is often 
inefficient and without initiative ; 
yet by taking advantage of the 
merchandising brains at the head 
of their organizations they have 
built up a huge volume of sales, 
at the expense of the jobber and 
the independent merchant in all 
lines. 
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The independent merchant has 
many inherent advantages on his 
side. He can buy in small quan- 
tities from his wholesalers; he 
has the benefit of being person- 
ally in charge of his store, of per- 
sonal acquaintance with his trade, 
and he has the ability to hold a 
great share of the business on 
his personality alone. But these 
advantages have not been prop- 
erly capitalized. His sales abil- 
ity has not been fostered and 
organized along the right lines. 

Here is our plan: let the whole- 
salers take advantage of all the 
sales building material which is 
now available, and put into the 
hands of the retailers the sales 
ammunition they need to combat 
the organized competition they 
are facing. Let the wholesalers 
“sell” and distribute sales build- 
ing ideas just as they now sell 
and distribute merchandise. Make 
every wholesale house local head- 
quarters for merchandising infor- 
mation and help, just as every 
wholesale house is already local 
headquarters for merchandise. 


Independent’s Advantages 


There are more than 500 re- 
search agencies in America today. 
The Department of Commerce, 
the state universities, colleges, 
trade associations, institutions, 
such as Harvard University, The 
Wharton School, Amos Tuck 
School, Northwestern University, 
manufacturers’ associations, 
wholesalers’ associations, indi- 
vidual manufacturers and_ the 
many excellent business papers— 
literally hundreds of various or- 
ganizations, have gathered to- 
gether all the merchandising facts 
and data needed by any retailer 
in any line of business. 

If the wholesalers will gather 
this information, which consists 
of store operating data on sales 
costs, data on advertising, mer- 
chandising plans, store clerk edu- 
cational plans, display and ar- 
rangement methods, and informa- 
tion on salesmanship, and “sell” 
this information to their retail 
customers—explain it to them— 
show them how to use it—help 
them train clerks to sell, IT 
WILL BE THE BIGGEST 
HELP EVER OFFERED THE 
MERCHANTS OF AMERICA. 
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Of course, we fully realize that 
some merchants will not welcome 
this help. Some of them are too 
“sot” in their ways to move one 
little show case, even if it would 
increase sales and profits. But 
there are hundreds of retailers 
who are literally hungry for this 
help. The jobbers’ salesmen, 
being closer to the retailers than 
any other body of men, are the 
logical men to bring this infor- 
mation and help to the retailers 
who need it. The information is 
available without cost. The job- 
ber who uses it will, in a year or 
so, be making more money, sell- 
ing more merchandise, and doing 
more for the retail trade—his 
trade—than any other distributor 
in his territory. 


A Simple, Practical Plan 


Trade excursions, booster 
weeks, “Buy at Home” weeks, 
“Market Weeks,” all these activ- 
ities in which the jobbers have 
all been engaged, are all good in 
themselves, but they are not 
enough. They last but a week or 
so in the year. What is needed 
is a constant, steady, forceful 
stream of sales helps and ideas 
going to the retailers through 
the personal contact of jobbers’ 
salesman every day in the week 
and every week in the year. 

Nobody realizes more than the 
editors of SALES MANAGEMENT 
that the idea of “educating the 
retailer” is old as the hills. It 
has been agitated for many years. 
Many manufacturers have made 
an excellent job of educating their 
own particular retailers. The 
story in the May 28 issue of 
SaLes MANAGEMENT concerning 
the methods of Wilson Brothers 
is one excellent example of what 
can be done. 

3utler Brothers’ experience in 
helping their customers with sales 
ideas and plans is another out- 
standing example. 

However, so far as we know, 
there has never been any com- 
prehensive, yet simple and prac- 
ticable plan for making use of the 
tremendous power of the whole- 
saler’s salesmen in all lines of 
business for this work of bringing 
real merchandising ideas to the 
independent retailer—who needs 
help—and needs it badly. 
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chant. I am inter- 

ested in all phases of 
selling. I take a keen 
interest in selling prob- 
lems; for, while individ- 
ual selling problems may 
be specifically those of 
the manufacturer, the 
jobber or the retailer, 
they should be a matter of con- 
cern to all interested in any 
division of marketing. 

Most of the regular salesmen 
who call on me know about what 
I handle and I know about what 
they have to sell. These boys 
have been calling on me for some 
time and we have an established 
relationship that is mutually 
pleasant. They have become al- 
most as a part of the family, but, 
with the exception of one who 
stands out in bold relief in com- 
parison with the others, they have 
drifted into the rut of “lazy 
selling.” 


iE A retail mer- 


The Single-Track Salesman 


HEY call on me as a matter 

of course. It doesn’t take us 
long to get together on needed 
merchandise, the order for which 
is usually given them with hardly 
any work on their part. They 
seem to take it for granted that 
the items on my want-list are the 
sum-total of their possibilities of 
selling me. They may mention a 
lew specials or call my attention 
to some item on which they 
notice my stock is low, but be- 
yond this there is no real effort 
to sell me additional merchandise. 
Perhaps they feel there is no use 
wasting a lot of their own time 
or any of mine. 

But, as a matter of fact, I am 
always susceptible to new mer- 
chandise. I am interested in ex- 
tending my sales, and if a new 
piece of merchandise offers to me 
the possibilities for speeding up 
my sales, I am a very likely pros- 
pect. I do not believe I am an 
exception in this respect—most 
merchants are exceedingly anxious 
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Are Your Salesmen Guilty of 
Lazy Selling? 


Some Observations of a Small Town 
Merchant on the Salesmanship of the 
Representatives Who Call on Him 
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to get hold of salable merchandise 
—new merchandise that will 
strengthen their line and attract 
new customers to their stores; if 
the salesmen can present a new 
line of merchandise to the mer- 
chant in a convincing manner, 
extra sales are sure to follow. 
Most manufacturers are _fre- 
quently adding a new piece of 
goods to their line as a means 
for building additional sales and 
proving useful in opening new 
accounts. These new items afford 
the salesman splendid oppor- 
tunity for obtaining additional 
sales from old accounts and might 
prove just the thing that will 
serve as an entering wedge on 
new buyers. 

Just recently this very thing 
was demonstrated in my own 
store. A certain salesman, travel- 
ing for a house with which I had 
never opened an account—I am 
strong for concentrating my pur- 
chases with as few houses as pos- 
sible and am not given to shifting 
my business from one house to 
another upon the least provoca- 
tion—had been calling upon me 
for some time but he had not 
been able to break the ice. 


Creating a Sale 


FEW weeks ago, upon his 

regular visit to my store, he 
showed me a sample of a new 
item which one of the outstand- 
ing manufacturers of automobile 
accessories had recently added to 
its line. The salesman demon- 
strated this new item to me, care- 
fully going into details of its con- 
struction and its points of merit. 
Then he took up the possibilities 
of its sale in my particular 


community. He pre- 
sented the matter in such 
a convincing manner 
that, even against my 
pre-established policy, I 
placed an order with him. 
With the ice thus broken, 
he had me in the buying 
mood and added item 
after item to the order. 

Upon investigation I found 
that everyone of the salesmen 
calling on me from supply house 
with which I had established rela- 
tions had had this same item in 
their catalogs for some weeks, 
but not a single one had thought 
to mention it to me. This instance 
not only means that the “regular” 
salesmen lost this particular sale 
but that they will continue to lose 
sales, for now that I have estab- 
lished relations with the new 
house I will continue to favor 
thetn with a proportion of my 
business. 


Overlooked Selling Opportunities 


ITHIN the last few months 
I purchased an air com- 
pressor from a salesman from 
whom I had never before bought 
a single item. My old equipment 
had been giving me more or less 
trouble for the past year, and 
while I had not made a decision 
to purchase a new outfit, yet I 
was dormantly in the market all 
of this time. If any of the “reg- 
ular” salesmen calling upon me 
had definitely approached 
with the view of selling me a new 
compressor, there is no question 
but what one of the regular men 
would have received the order. 
Everyone of the regulars has been 
in and out of my store fifteen or 
twenty times during this period. 
They saw the condition of my old 
equipment; they have heard me 
cuss it, and while they may 
casually have suggested the pur- 
chase of a new outfit, not one of 
them came at me in a real effort 
to sell me. 
I could cite many other in- 
stances that have come to my 
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attention while checking up on 
this phase of selling. But these 
instances will serve to illustrate 
the point I wish to make. Reg- 
ular salesmen are very likely to 
slip into the habit of lazy selling. 
Their long contact with their cus- 
tomers has developed a _ close 
bond of friendship and they do 
not wish to give any semblance 
of high-pressuring the customer 
into buying something the cus- 
tomer does not immediately show 
an inclination to buy. 

The mere fact that the sales- 
man calls upon the same mer- 
chants time after time for many 
months, even years, develops his 
visits into pretty much a routine 
matter and is conducive to lazy 
selling. 

Furthermore, there is a tend- 
ency on the part of the retailer to 
take regular salesmen too much 
for granted. He knows pretty 
well what the salesman has to 
offer and takes it for granted that 
there’s not much new. 


How a Good Man Works 


ERHAPS under these condi- 

tions it is only human for 
salesmen to slip into this rut of 
lazy selling. But it is for this 
very reason that we retailers often 
will buy merchandise from new 
sources of supply. Perhaps the 
regular salesmen could have sold 
us the same merchandise, at least 
a competing product, but they 
don’t. 

I mentioned before an excep- 
tion to this general practice. This 
is a salesman who has been call- 
ing on me for some time, but 
somehow he has never seemed to 
grow stale. He is up on his toes 
and making every effort to sell 
me merchandise—not high pres- 
sure selling, but good selling. He 
uses good selling tactics. This 
salesman never comes into my 
store that he doesn’t bring with 
him some good selling idea— 
some idea that he thinks I might 
use in connection with my busi- 
ness, and always it has some con- 
nection with merchandise he is 
selling. I cannot always use his 
suggestions but I appreciate his 
efforts. On the other hand, I 


have adopted his ideas many 
times and have succeeded in 
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moving a very Satisfactory volume 
of merchandise, which proved ad- 
vantageous to him as well as me. 

It is the practice of this sales- 
man to select some particular 
item out of his regular line for 
concentrated special selling effort. 
As he makes his daily rounds he 
makes it his business to pick up 
effective selling ideas that are 
being employed by the various 
merchants in his territory. He 
uses these selling ideas to sell 
extra merchandise. This not only 
has proved a direct means of sell- 
ing more goods, but it also serves 
as an effective means of approach 
to merchants who might other- 
wise be unapproachable and leads 
to the sale of other merchandise 
aside from the special. 


Keeping Calls Interesting 


HERE is no danger of this 

salesman drifting into lazy 
selling so long as he continues 
this practice. He keeps himself and 
his merchandise interesting and 
steers clear of the possibility of 
becoming a bore to the trade. 

Perhaps it is much harder for 
the salesman selling a specialty, 
an adding machine, a duplicating 
device, cash register, etc., to keep 
away from falling into lazy sell- 
ing than it is for salesmen whose 
line covers a large number of 
items. But even in this sort of 
selling it is possible to keep out 
of the rut. For instance, I had 
a young salesman call on me for 
nearly a year, coming at frequent 
intervals, in an effort to sell mea 
certain printing device that I 
could use in connection with my 
business. Ordinarily such a sales- 
man becomes a bore after his 
second or third call: His selling 
argument becomes commonplace 
and his persistency is likely to 
pall. 

But not so with this young 
salesman. After his first or 
second call he scarcely mentioned 
the mechanical or technical ele- 
ment of his machine; instead he 
brought with him samples of 
work being turned out by users, 
many of them in my own line of 
business. He told me of the suc- 
cess other merchants were meet- 
ing with in building sales through 
the use of this equipment and 
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how I could use it in a similar 
manner. His calls never became 
commonplace. Needless to say, 
he sold me and as a result, three 
other prospects, in quick succes- 
sion. 

Perhaps there are other ways 
in which the sales organization is 
guilty of lazy selling. Are you 
certain that the salesman is work- 
ing his territory clean? Just the 
other day, the manager of a job- 
bing house from which I have 
purchased considerable merchan- 
dise in times past happened to be 
going through my city and 
dropped in for a visit. In the 
course of our conversation he 
stated that his house had not re- 
ceived any business from me re- 
cently and asked to know what 
the trouble might be. He was 
greatly surprised and _ consider- 
ably shocked when I told him 
that his salesman had not been 
in my store for nearly eight 
months. 


Verdict: “No Sale” 


N MY desk now is an order 
that I made up some six 

or seven weeks ago in anticipa- 
tion of a certain salesman’s call. 
While this salesman makes this 
territory regularly every two 
weeks the order remains uncalled 
for. The salesman has been in 
the territory at least twice during 
this period, for I have seen him 
pass in his car. Of course, this 
order is for special merchandise 
which I do not have occasion to 
purchase very frequently. I 
usually give this salesman an 
order every third or fourth call. 

Too frequently in selling, we 
fall into the habit of posting “No 
Sale” signs. That is, we are prone 
to render a mental decision for 
our customer ; in place of putting 
our proposition before the cus- 
tomer and letting him render his 
own decision, we determine in our 
own mind that he will not be in- 
terested. We pass up calling on a 
customer because we think “he'll 
not be needing anything in my 
line.” 

Perhaps if sales executives 
could stir their organizations out 
of their lazy selling they would 
obtain the extra volume of sales 
they are wanting. 
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the United States what was the 
first English broadcloth imported 
into this country. But instead of 
selling it as English broadcloth, 
we copyrighted for our fabric the 
name “Snowsheen.” This we also 
did with several other materials. 
How the individual names worked 
to our advantage in helping us to 
overcome quantity competition, is 
well illustrated by this one 
product. 

Whereas previously we had not 
completely equipped the retailer 
to capitalize on the points of 
workmanship and the quality of 
materials in Eagle shirts, we set 
out in 1919 to show the dealer 
what he could do with our new 
exclusively named fabrics. The 
first move was to turn out shirts 
which carried in their collars the 
name Snowsheen. 


Narrowing Competition 


HIS was something tangible 

for the dealer to work on. 
The line of shirts which carried 
the Snowsheen label was some- 
thing which the consumer could 
not find under any other brand. 
Snowsheen was a name that held 
a field of its own. While the 
material it designated was broad- 
cloth, and while broadcloth came 
into tremendous vogue, Snow- 
sheen had no competition from 
other broadcloth shirts because 
retailers then were not selling 
Eagle broadcloth shirts—they 
were selling Eagle Snowsheen 
shirts. 

This created a condition where 
the consumer was considering not 
a brand, but a particular item. 
Season after season, the consumer 
could go back to the store where 
he bought his Snowsheen shirts 
and get new colorings—always of 
this special material. The result 
was that the retailer’s competi- 
tion was narrowed. Where pre- 


viously his particular type of. 


shirt at a given price had had to 
compete with all other types of 
shirts at similar prices, the dealer 
now had a product which brought 
to him customers who wanted 
Snowsheen and nothing else. 
Surveys had shown us that men 
buy from apparent attractiveness. 
If, when they see a shirt in a win- 
dow, it looks good to them, they 
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buy it for its appearance. This 
tendency was favorable for our 
trade marked names, for when the 
customer was told that the shirt 
he liked was made of Snowsheen, 
he was apt to stick to the fabric, 
and no broadcloth could draw him 
away. ‘ 

How this method of putting 
quality goods outside of quantity 
competition has worked out is 
very clearly shown in the broad- 
cloth field. Originally this was a 
fine and expensive material. But 
during the past few years it has 
come to be almost anything but 
fine and expensive. This has led 
to the manufacture of many 
grades and prices of “broadcloth 
shirts” which have been sold in 
vast quantities all over the coun- 
try. But resulting quantity com- 
petition has in no way affected 
our Snowsheen, for consumers 
know our material only by its 
specific name and not by the 
generic term of broadcloth. Thus 
quality has been able to go right 
along in the face of the most in- 
tense price competition on broad- 
cloth. 


What One Dealer Learned 
AS EXAMPLE ot what mer- 


chants have done with it is 
that of a department store which 
is a member of a group of stores 
which exchange information. The 
owner of this concern complained 
that his sales of five-dollar broad- 
cloth shirts were falling off, and 
he found the same condition ex- 
isted in the other stores with 
which he discussed his problem. 

We approach this merchant 
with our line, urging him to place 
his five-dollar business in Snow- 
sheen and to feature the line not 
as broadcloth, but as a distinctive 
article. He took on our merchan- 
dise, and in his advertising he 
used language that portrayed his 
store’s new stocks as broadcloth 
without calling them that—Snow- 
sheen as such was prominently 
featured. 

The net result of taking his 
shirts out of the competing broad- 
cloth class and giving them an in- 
dividuality was to increase his 
sale of five-dollar shirts in the 
three-month period of October 1 
to January 1, 60 per cent over the 
previous year. 
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The sales helps we gave this 
merchant are typical of the back- 
ing tendered our other dealers, 
and I shall outline them briefly 
to show the way we have gone 
about aiding all our retailers to 
sell quality goods against quan- 
tity competition. 

We felt when we began to 


study our problem thoroughly © 


and after we had given individual 
names to each of our Eagle fab- 
rics, that the retailer was neglect- 
ing new business through lack of 
aggressive selling. Generally, he 
was satisfied with the regular cus- 
tomers who came back to him and 
with the transients who dropped 
into his store. We believed, how- 
ever, that he could get more busi- 
ness by going after it, and direct 
mail seemed to offer the best pos- 
sibilities. So we proceeded to help 
the dealer develop a direct mail 
advertising plan. 


Direct Mail Promotion 


SUALLY we supply at cost 

the material the dealer sends 
out, but in the case of the depart- 
ment store I have just mentioned 
the merchant handled the print- 
ing while we supplied swatches 
of Snowsheen for 20,000 mailings. 
We suggested a window display 
which elaborately set forth the 
distinctive characteristics of 
Snowsheen, and we urged him to 
run news advertising. 

Regarding direct mail, we 
stressed this, as we always do, be- 
cause we have found that such 
effort reaches the home at a time 
when the consumer has leisure to 
study fabrics and when he can 
talk them over with the purchas- 
ing head of the family—his wile. 
Bringing the two together is wise, 
our experience shows, because 
while the man usually knows the 
retailer and his merchandise 
through newspaper advertising, 
the woman, however, knows the 
retailer’s materials through send- 
ing shirts to the wash. 

Besides folders with swatches 
that are available for several sea- 
sons of the year, we supply multt- 
graphed letters with swatches, 
package inserts, merchandise en- 
velopes, motion picture slides, 
guarantee inserts which have on 

(Continued on page 1178) 
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~ Why is the ivory in these 
Keys pieced together?” 


Instruction for Every Salesman 


Field cooperation in every region 


Lighted pictures of the right kind will show him what he needs to know. 
Expert service will put it before him strongly and plainly. 


Sales Managers’ Service trains salesmen regularly at every dealer’s store alike, according to electric 
g 


hes lighted patterns approved by your central office. It is easy for any representative or dealer to conduct 

gs. successful meetings, making all the points clear and telling the story in a way that gets understanding. 
lay This method is an entirely new and original means of sending information and instruction to the field 

the in picture form. Sales Managers’ Service can reach 100% of the sales force, with rousing sales promo- 
of tion talks pictured to fix your points in the minds of every group meeting. 


‘Distributor — Dealers — The Weak Link Consumer > 


: y @ g¢ ( 


uch “Wholesale _-—™ Retail “Salesmen’"®~~=Prospect*’ ~~~ 

— Consumer contact at the retail sales point is often the weakest link in merchandising. This organi- 
e to zation is devoted almost exclusively to improving what happens when the final salesman contacts with 
can the prospective buyer. 

has- We are organized to give whole-hearted assistance to progressive companies that wish to train the 
fe salesmen by a simple, easy method that saves expense. Ten years’ experience in preparing picture 
vite. Pp a = - = reese ‘ . s 

as material for training purposes has highly developed the skill of this organization in producing lighted 
y1S€, pictures of high quality and exceptional effectiveness. 

use . 

je Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. Over 150,000 


‘ meetings have been held successfully with our Sales Managers’ Service and with our field cooperation 
dise throughout the United States. 


ing, 


en Jam Handy Picture Service 
hs Newspapers’ Film Corporation 


sea 217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 


ulti- 
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+ eile NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG.—DAYTON, 887 REIBOLD BLDG.—LOS ANGELES, 1956 SOUTH VERMONT AVE. 
+d REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 
ides, 


STILL AND: MOTION PICTURES — PROJECTORS — ANIMATED DRAWINGS — SCREENS — SLIDEFILMS 
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families read the Sunday newspaper 


HE entire family reads the Sunday 
newspaper—in Summer as well as 
Winter. They may leave home—go to 
club or church, make a call or take a 
drive—but Sundays they have one com- 
plete day of leisure to do what they want. 


On the porch or lawn, in the country or 
at the shore, in the auto or at the club 
—away or at home—some time that day 
various members of the family settle 
down with the Sunday newspaper, read 
it leisurely, give it their uninterrupted 
attention. 


What atime to have your Summer ad- 
vertising before them! When they have 
time to read! When they read more 
advertising! When most families read 
one newspaper! When families discuss 
future purchases. And when advertising 
pulls all through the following week. 
But how reach the greatest esaiier? 


Send for all A. B. C. figures. Judge for 
yourself. 


Of the Sunday New York American’s 
1,120,022 circulation, 772,747 are in 
Metropolitan New York — 40 per cent 
of the total circulation of all four standard 


Sunday newspapers. The largest metro- 
politan circulation of any standard news- 
paper in America — morning, evening 


or Sunday. 
Quality 


In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau‘, 
the three wealthiest buying counties in 
America, it reaches as many homes as 
the next two standard Sunday news- 
papers added together. 


The Sunday New York American reaches 
as many families in all income groups 
as any million circulation — more, pro- 
portionately, in the higher income groups 
than smaller circulations. 


The Golden Suburbs 


In 50-mile suburban territory alone, it 
has a circulation of 283,807—more than 
all three other standard Sunday news- 
papers combined—more than all New 
York standard weekday morning news- 
papers combined— more than all New 
York standard evening newspapers com- 
bined. And this unrivalled suburban 
coverage shows great and steady in- 
creases. During the past 4% years the 
Sunday New York American has gained 


over 2% times more circulation in 50- 
mile suburban territory than all three 
other standard Sunday newspapers added 
together. Its growth parallels the rapid 
growth of population in The Golden 
Suburbs. 


Everywhere in and around New York, 
the Sunday New York American domi- 
nates. Readers pay ten cents for it—over 
50 per cent more than for other Sunday 
newspapers. Why? 


Because it is worth more, also because it 
interests the entire family—many instead 
of one reader. 


You must reach them in the home. And 
the one best day is Sunday— Summer or 
Winter. When one gpg is read all 
day— morning, noon and night. 


No matter what New York newspapers 
you may select, your list is bound to be 
weak in the richest market—and espe- 
cially in The Golden Suburbs— without 
the Sunday New York American. 


To reach your market—to sell your 
product—Sunday is the day, the home 
is the place, and the Sunday New York 
American is the newspaper. 


Sunday New York American 


“The Backbone of. New York Advertising ‘i 


the three richest suburban counties cars. 


in America, the Sunday New York 
American reaches more than 50 per 
cent of the native white families. 

ie In these counties there are 66,774 
income taxpayers, 115 golf courses, 


New York, 1834 Broadway 


Boston, 5 Winthrop Square 


or Sunday. 


Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive 


SUNDAY A.B. C.—1,120,022 


*In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau, 156,278 owners of passenger 
Inthe Sunday New York American 

you reach actually many more of 

these people than in any other New 

York newspaper—morning, evening a 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 


— 
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Pinch Hitting Sales Tactics That 
Save the Big Order 


almost everything she asks for,” 
he admitted. 

After that, the order was easy. 

The use of questions in selling 
seems to me to have a great many 
possibilities because it is often 
through the right line of interro- 
gation that you can develop a 
sales argument far more effec- 
tively than through declarative 
statements. The question method 
of selling has the advantage that 
it not only forces the buyer to 
accept any logical conclusions 
drawn as a result of his own ad- 
missions, but it holds the pros- 
pect’s interest because he is liable 
to wonder what it is you're driv- 
ing at. It works well with the 
executive type of prospect you 
encounter so often where big 
orders are hanging fire. 


Building From the Ground Up 


In connection with this method 
of selling, I have always believed 
one of the strongest selling 
weapons any salesman can have 
is a thorough knowledge of his 
prospect's business. If he can 
talk the buyer’s own language— 
can present facts in the light of 
the prospect’s daily experiences, 
then he can often command atten- 
tion in spite of heavy obstacles. 

I recall a time when I was sent 
to interview one of the coun- 
try’s leading biscuit manufactur- 
ing companies, with the idea of 
trying to sell them a complete 
battery of typewriters for their 
general offices. Our regular sales- 
man had called with little success. 

Here also I had to find a 
method for overcoming the objec- 
tion to changing from another 
machine which had been used by 
this concern for many years. 

When I got in to see the buyer, 
we talked about the baking busi- 
hess, not about typewriters. After 
more or less ease had been estab- 
lished, he said, “Well, I suppose 
you're here with the idea of get- 
ting us to buy some of your ma- 
chines, aren’t you?” 


SALES MANAGE 


(Continued from page 1100) 


“T’m here for just that pur- 
pose,” I replied. 

“Well, we’re satisfied with what 
we're using. We've used them 
for ten years or longer.” 

Then I started to show him 
how our machine was built 
strictly up to date to take care of 
the modern and more complicated 
developments in office practice— 
the use of card systems, for 
example. 


Fé 
“Skeptical and still very much on his guard, he called his secretary and 


requested her to take a transcrint of everything I said. As I developed 
my story he began to thaw out a little. Then the secretary spoke up. 


‘I think yowre right,’ she said to me. 


of the fifteen factory branches of 
this company. I had the local 
salesman in each case carefully 
supervise the installation, select 
the secretary to make the trial, 
and instruct her how to use the 
typewriter. 

When the reports came in, they 
were exactly as I expected them 
to be: lukewarm in recommenda- 
tion, but without serious objec- 
tion. I went back to the buyer. 


~-y« 


* 


‘Your machines are easy to 


operate, and I think I'd like to have one for my own work.’ ” 


“T want to prove to you,” I told 
him, “that our machines can per- 
form the services required better 
than the machines you now have.” 

“What is it you want to do?” 

“T want to put a machine into 
a number of your branch offices 
all over the country, for trial. 
Then I want to get a report from 
each office on the results.” 

He promptly objected that this 
was too complicated a scheme and 
would take too long. 

I didn’t think so, so after a little 
more discussion, I persuaded him 
to allow me to do this. A trial 
machine was placed in each one 
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“This is just what I expected,” 
I told him. “These branches are 
naturally.cagey about telling you 
what you should buy—they won't 
make any out-and-out recommen- 
dations because they are afraid 
they will make a mistake. But 
you ll notice there aren’t any seri- 
ous objections registered on the 
service our machines give, do you 
not? 

“The machines you are using 
were good machines ten years 
ago,” I pointed out, “but they’re 
not built to meet the needs of a 
strictly up-to-date office. Every 
time something new develops, the 
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makers of this machine have to 
add another attachment. We're 
relatively new in the typewriter 
field, and we have profited by the 
experiences of the older com- 
panies.” 

Then I took a 
attack. 

“Mr. Watson, every time you 
build a new bakery, you build it 
better than the one you built be- 
fore. Isn’t that right?” 

“To be sure!” 

“Why?” 

“Why,” he cried, “because 
we've learned a lot of better ways 
of doing things.” 

“All right. Then if your new 
factories are so much better than 
this old one, for instance, why 
don’t you tear down this factory 
and rebuild it?” 

He looked at me queerly. “It 
would be too expensive.” 


new line of 


Ideas That Overshadow Price 


ai OW then,” I pursued my 
argument, “why do you 
suppose Blanks are building their 
machines the same way today 
that they built them ten years ago, 
with the exception of a few new 
attachments? Don’t you believe 
it’s because they know they would 
have to scrap a large portion of 
their factory equipment in order 
to make the improvements in 
construction they know are 
needed? And do you imagine 
they’d have an easy time selling 
the idea to the stockholders that 
several million dollars should be 
spent for new equipment?” 

He was beginning to get my 
line of argument. 

On his desk there happened to 
be a new portable Blank type- 
writer. 

“Look at this new portable 
Blank has just put out,” I sug- 
gested to him. 

“You see, don’t you, that in 
construction, it is exactly like our 
standard machine? Isn’t that in 
itself a complete admission that 
Blank recognizes that his old 
method of building typewriters is 
out of date? He knows himself 
that our type of construction is 
the right construction for mod- 
ern office work, but he can’t 
afford to reorganize his entire 
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production program. Our ma- 
chines are built from the ground 
up to take care of these new and 
more exacting demands.” 


On that argument alone I 
closed the order—and my price 
was higher than my competitor’s. 


There isn’t any formula for 
handling big buyers, as I see it— 
but there’s one thing I do know: 
every prospect has some weak- 
ness, some vulnerable point, 
through which he is susceptible 
to influence. If a salesman finds 
out enough about the buyer be- 
fore beginning to cultivate him, 
this knowledge will help him to 
form a correct judgment as to 
the best procedure to follow in 
attempting to close the sale. 
Rather, I might say, it will open 
an avenue through which he can 
gain his prospect’s confidence. 

It was because I found out one 
single fact about one of the audi- 
tors in the offices of a big railroad 
that I afterwards sold that road 
something like $58,000 worth of 
typewriters. 

When I began work on this ac- 
count, I tried every possible way 
to find out all I could about the 
heads of the various divisions 
in the general offices. Soon I 
learned that one of the auditors 
was a veritable wizard at adding 
up, at sight, complicated columns 
of figures. 


The Pivot Man 


CALLED on him and got ac- 

quainted. On the second or 
third call I said, “By the way, 
they tell me you can add figures 
as fast as your eye can travel.” 

“How did you know that?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” I said, “naturally your 
friends consider it an accomplish- 
ment and they talk about it. How 
do you do it, anyway? Will you 
show me how?” 

“Sure!” He warmed up right 
away. He got out his pencil and 
said, “Put down a column of fig- 
ures there—six or eight digits.” 

I did, and soon he was explain- 
ing his method of adding. We 
had found a common ground of 
interest. 

“Come back and I'll tell you 
more about it when I have a little 
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more time,” he said, when we 
parted. 

Naturally, I took advantage of 
his invitation, and actually took 
lessons from him until I caught 
his trick of addition. By that 
time we were friends, and I used 
him as a key-man on the develop- 
ment of that entire account. 

When I called on other depart- 
ments and got only a chilly re- 
sponse, I’d drop into his office 
and say, “By the way, do you 
know Carson up in the freight 
office? I don’t seem to be get- 
ting along very well with him.” 

He knew, of course, that I was 
selling typewriters and was there 
with the idea of getting the road's 
business if I could. 


The Temperamental Secretary 


‘“°URE I Wait a min- 
ute, .. He reached for 

the phone and got Carson on the 
wire. “Come down here a min- 
ute,” he said. “Jones is here.” 

Carson came down. “Why the 
deuce aren’t you buying type- 
writers from Jones?” he accosted 
Carson, in the friendly informal- 
ity of the meeting. 

“Well, perhaps we can,” my 
erstwhile cold prospect said. 

And the order came that easily! 
I afterwards sold that road, as | 
mentioned before, more than $50- 
000 worth of typewriters—all be- 
cause I worked from one key- 
man, and related all my other 
sales work to him—worked about 
him as a pivot on the entire ac- 
count. It isn’t necessary to bea 
hypocrite in order to employ these 
tactics—if you develop an honest 
interest in the personality and 
habits of your prospects, you can 
often learn something of real 
value to yourself—and make some 
real friends. 


In the typewriter business it 
often happens that there is a defi 
nite point of sales resistance to 
be overcome, even in sales to the 
biggest buyers, in the attitude of 
the secretary who is to use the 
machine. If her cooperation can 
be secured before the sale is made, 
she may be a real aid toward clos- 
ing the order. If she doesn’t like 
the machine after it is purchased, 
she can cause no end of trouble. 


do! 
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(Continued on page 1176) 
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Growth Began When We Stopped 
Trying to Sell Everybody 


UST prior to our 

advent into the 

watch business in 
1919, anybody who had 
strap or wrist watches 
of any description what- 
ever could sell them, 
and at fancy prices. 
There was a pro- 
nounced shortage of - 
this class of merchan- 
dise. Everybody who 
had watches was mak: 
ing money. 

As is always the 
case in such markets, 
there was a flood of 
cheap merchandise — 
such a flood that wrist 
and strap watches got 
a bad name, and even 
the long standing rep- 
utation of Swiss 
watches suffered. 


New Problems 


Then in 1920 with 
the army demobilized 
and the depression 
was in full swing, 
there were more than 
enough watches to go 
around. The market 
for men’s strap 
watches shriveled up 
to almost nothing. 

At that time we be- 
gan making a careful 
analysis of the situation, and to 
investigate our chances for be- 
coming a sizable factor in the 
watch business of the country. 
We were a young company— 
painfully young it seemed, as 
watch companies go. We were in 
a highly competitive field, com- 
peting with names which have 
become traditional standards. 

It was obvious that slipshod 
or careless marketing methods 
would get us nowhere. We real- 
ized that there must be, some- 
where in the field, a definite need 
for certain types of watches, mer- 
chandised along certain specific 
fines. We set out to find that 
need, and that method. As a 
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Staking Out One Particular Distrib- 
uting Channel and Fitting Our Sales 


Plan to It Was Our Salvation 


By OSCAR LAZRUS 


Benrus Watch Company, New York City 


“Our dealers have aggressively merchandised our advertis- 

ing. This window contained eleven pieces of regular display 

material in addition to copies of periodicals containing our 

advertising. Pictures of Red Grange, Commander Hart- 

ley, Gene Tunney, and Walter Johnson, are shown, in which 
all of these stars are wearing Benrus watches.” 


result of-this market analysis we 
stopped trying to sell all dealers 
and concentrated on the ones 
which we found to be best fitted 
to sell our particular line. 

That we did find it is shown by 
the fact that our sales for 1926 
were 40 per cent ahead of 1925 
sales, and that sales today are 
running more than 50 per cent 
ahead of 1926. This is over and 
above a steady increase every 
year since we began business. 

Our study of the market led 
us to several definite conclusions 
which in turn led us to adopt cer- 
tain policies to which we have 
steadily adhered. To these pol- 
icies we owe, I believe, a large 
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measure of whatever 
success we have had in 
this field. 

The demand for a line 
of medium-priced, reli- 
able wrist and strap 
watches was apparent. 

So we determined to 
specialize on that type 
of watch. We passed 
up the pocket watch 
field entirely and have 
never offered any- 
thing but the wrist 
and strap watches. 


The New Jeweler 


In surveying the 
field for our products 
and the channels 
through which our 
products were to 
reach the public, we 

‘found that the old 
type of jeweler was 
rapidly being out- 
stripped by a new 
type of aggressive 
merchandiser. The 
older jewelers were 
primarily watch- 
makers, who had 
added a line of jew- 
elry and expanded 
until they had become 
merchants of a type— 
the kind that sit and 
wait for customers to 

come in and ask for merchandise. 

This type of jeweler might be 
compared with the now extinct 
druggists who depended almost 
entirely on their prescription 
business for a livelihood. These 
older types of jewelers, like the 
older types of druggists, were 
fine, staid, respectable business 
men; but in spite of their fine 
reputations and their long stand- 
ing in their communities, they 
were not selling very much 
merchandise. 

Contrasted with these older 
jewelers we found an entirely new 
type of merchant in the field. For 
the want of a better designation 
they are termed the credit 
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jewelers, installment houses, if 
you please. Jewelry has always 


been sold on credit, I suppose, but 


unfortunately the earlier mer- 
chants who sold jewelry and 
watches on the installment plan 
were not of the very highest type 
of business men. As in the furni- 
ture business, the credit houses 
which first grew into prominence 
catered to a certain class of people 
who could buy on no other plan. 
They overlooked the great middle 
class market of honest, respect- 
able, reliable people who wanted 
good merchandise and attractive 
luxuries, but who found it diffi- 
cult to pay cash. These people 
were not attracted to the credit 
stores which were in existence 
prior to 1919. 

About this time a new type of 
merchant began making himself 
felt in the jewelry business—a 
new type of credit merchant. An 
aggressive, alert business-man 
type, eager to expand and in- 
crease sales, but fully aware that 
fair dealing, honest merchandise 
and reasonable prices were the 
only safe foundation for a per- 
manent business. 


We Choose Our Markets 


T SEEMED to us, after a care- 

ful study of the entire field, 
that this was the merchant with 
whom we wanted to work most 
actively. It was evident that 
he would become an increasingly 
important factor in the sale of 
watches as well as jewelry. 

So we frankly formulated our 
policies with him in mind. We 
determined to make use of this 
aggressive, alert channel for the 
distribution of our merchandise 
and to make our line and our mer- 
chandising methods so attractive 
to him that he would get behind 
our merchandise and push it. 

In order to win his interest and 
support and the interest and sup- 
port of cash jewelry stores also, 
we decided not to sell to pre- 
mium houses, mail order houses, 
druggists, department stores or 
novelty shops. We decided to do 
everything we could legally do to 
maintain prices on our watches, 
and to keep them out of the hands 
of price cutters. 

This determination of policy 
and the staking out of a market 
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for our line was but the begin- 
ning of the solution to our mar- 
keting problem. The next prob- 
lem was one of service. We had 
to guarantee that our dealers 
would be able to service our 
watches and to obtain repair parts 
and supplies quickly. With some 
lines of imported watches this 
factor was being overlooked, lead- 
ing to an endless amount of grief 
on the part of merchants who 
sold them. 


A Slumping Market 


SI SAID earlier in this article, 
the market for strap watches 
for men nearly disappeared after 
the war. Prior to the war a man 
who wore a wrist watch was 
looked upon as_ effeminate—at 
least millions of men felt that it 
was a mark of femininity to wear 
a watch on their arms. The wide- 
spread use of service watches, 
worn on the wrist by men in the 
army and navy, helped to break 
down this silly prejudice during 
the war, but nevertheless after 
the men were out of their uni- 
forms the demand for wrist 
watches seemed to disappear 
overnight. 

That was our big problem—to 
help bring back this demand for 
strap watches. To overcome this 
obstacle we deliberately began 
building up the idea that Amer- 
ica’s greatest sportsmen wore 
strap watches—first, that they 
wore strap watches—second, that 
these watches were Benrus 
watches. 

When our advertising began in 
1925 we featured the slogan— 
“The Strap Watch of Sportsmen,” 
and “The Wrist Watch of 
Fashion.” Nationally known 
sportsmen were featured in our 
advertising, and in the display 
material- we furnished to our 
dealers. Jockey Sande, Gene 
Tunney, Capt. Amundsen, Paul 
Whiteman, Johnny Weissmuller, 
Red Grange, Gertrude Ederle and 
other well known people volun- 
tarily endorsed our watches. Our 
advertising carried testimonials 
from them. 

One feature of this campaign 
may prove interesting. We have 
not made a practice of buying tes- 
timonials: All of these well- 
known figures have gladly given 
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us letters without payment. In 
the case of Red Grange we pre. 
sented him with a watch before 
he turned professional. We used 
his picture, showing him signing 
his first professional contract 
with a Benrus watch on his 
wrist. We had Gertrude Ederle’s 
letter before she swam the chan- 
nel. We have been very fortunate 
in picking these promising young 
stars before their managers began 
obtaining exhorbitant sums for 
their testimonials. 

This method of featuring 
sportsmen, has, we believe, been 
one of the major reasons behind 
the “comeback” of strap watches 
for men. Today our business is 
divided about fifty-fifty between 
men’s and women’s watches, be- 
cause it has proved that strap 
watches are neither effeminate 
nor impractical as timekeepers for 
active men. 


Cashing Big Names 


E DID not have a large sum 

of money to invest in adver- 
tising. Every dollar had to be 
expended with an eye on the 
immediate returns. So we 
selected a medium where our 
message would not be _ buried 
among a mass of other advertis- 
ing. In 1926 we used six pages in 
this medium, and in 1927 we are 
using ten pages. This has been 
our only publication advertising 
in the past two years, but we 


have merchandised it in a way . 


that has enabled us to squeeze 
the last ounce of results from it. 
An example of this is found 
in the manner in which we 
cashed in on the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight. Tunney was wear- 
ing one of our watches and 
had given us a testimonial letter. 


‘We had window cards featuring 


the gentleman, and we furnished 
all our dealers with an action pic- 
ture, or a zinc etching of this pic- 
ture of the new champion. When 
Tunney won the fight hundreds of 
our dealers ran advertisements in 
their local newspapers calling at- 
tention to the fact that they sold 
the watch worn by the world’s 
champion. 

We had a similar tie-up with 
Walter Johnson, the famous base- 
ball player. As an example of how 
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At first thought, the idea of selling these huge Case Combines to women sounds far-fetched, yet a booklet 
called “What Mother Thinks of the Case Combine” has been instrumental in selling many of the machines 
because they mean less work for farmers’ wives. 


An Advertising Campaign That Has 
Not Faltered in 85 Years 


ARLY last Fall a 
kK young agricultural 

engineer arrived at 
the offices of the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine 
Company, in Racine, 
Wisconsin, to begin a 
six months’ course of 
training at the factory in 
preparation for six addi- 
tional months of work in a branch 
office and eventually a permanent 
job as salesman. He was one of 
the half dozen recent graduates of 
colleges of agriculture who had 
been selected by the Case com- 
pany for this instruction within 
the past two years, as an experi- 
ment to determine the desirability 
of a training course for graduates 
in agricultural engineering. 


This particular youth spent five 
and one-half months obtaining 
first-hand experience in various 
parts of the shops and offices. 
Clad in overalls, he worked side 
by side with machinists, wood 
turners, painters and all the other 
classes of factory men. He also 
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Not Once Since 1842 Has the Adver- 
tising Program of the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company Been 


Interrupted 


By ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


went through the office routine, 
handled and shipped repair orders, 
and generally supplemented the 
theories he had learned at college 
with practical information gained 
by actually working in every de- 
partment of the business. 


Training New Salesmen 


The last two weeks of his stay 
in Racine were passed in the ad- 
vertising department. Here the 
finishing touches were put upon 
his apprenticeship. Under the 


supervision of F. A. Wirt, adver- 
tising manager of the company, 
he assembled the knowledge he 
had been absorbing and put it to 
use in preparing advertising 
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matter. As he struggled 
through the preparation 
of a booklet, endeavor- 
ing to write a readable 
description of some piece 
of farm machinery, the 
point was firmly im- 
pressed upon him that it 
is sometimes more diffi- 
cult to assemble in writ- 
ten form the mechanical advan- 
tages of a product than to go 
through the factory operations of 
manufacturing it. 

A few weeks ago this college- 
trained, agricultural engineer set 
out for a branch office, where he 
will receive six months’ additional 
seasoning before becoming a full- 
fledged salesman. One of the 
indelible impressions he took 
away with him was his brief ac- 
quaintance with the profession of 
advertising; he had a deep and 
wholesome respect for the adver- 
tising policies of the company of 
which he had become a part. 

Each of the five other college 
men who passed through this 
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course of training likewise wound 
up his stay in Racine with two 
weeks in the advertising depart- 
ment. The plan of taking men 
fresh from school, giving them a 
year of intensive instructions and 
then putting them out into a ter- 
ritory, is still in the process of 
experimentation, so no precedent 
has yet been established as to 
what policy will be taken in the 
future regarding them. But it is 
significant that they finish the 
first half of their training by 
studying advertising. 

“Tt is typical of the emphasis 
our company has always placed 
upon advertising,’ Mr. Wirt told 
me a short time ago. “The very 
fact that the last thing these boys 
do before leaving the plant is to 
learn all they can about our ad- 
vertising methods leads them to 
attach the proper degree of im- 
portance to this phase of the busi- 
ness. The booklets they write, of 
course, are seldom printed, but 
during the week or ten days they 
spend worrying over them they 
discover more about the details of 
advertising than most of them 
had ever imagined existed. 


Training the Salesman 


‘*TF OUR experience with col- 

lege men works out satisfac- 
torily, eventually we will recruit 
a larger percentage of our new 
salesmen from this source. That 
would be an important develop- 
ment in our advertising program, 
because these same instructions 
which are imparted to them must 
also be given, in one way or an- 
other, to all our regular salesmen. 
In the past they have had to learn 
them as they went along, as no 
organized effort had been made to 
give them the equivalent of a 
short advertising course. 


“It is true, moreover, that our 
salesmen constantly meet situa- 
tions where a clear understanding 
of advertising problems is of im- 
mense value to them. Every once 
in a while they are called upon by 
dealers to explain the value of ad- 
vertising and the necessity for 
linking their efforts with the ad- 
vertising of the company. 

“Occasionally, too, they must 
justify our liberal advertising 
policy. Some dealer may get the 
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impression that if he did less local 
advertising his margin of profit 
would be larger. Or another may 
be harboring the delusion that the 
money we spend for advertising 
might better be employed to 
lower our prices. To anyone who 
understands the principle of in- 
creasing volume through adver- 
tising and thereby lowering 
prices, these contentions appear 
absurd, yet they are still advanced 
at times in all seriousness and our 
salesmen must be prepared to 
meet them to the dealer’s entire 
satisfaction.” 


Decades of Advertising 


HE policy of the J. I. Case 

Threshing Machine Company 
toward advertising may be best 
illustrated, perhaps, by the dis- 
closure that it has advertised, 
without interruption, since the 
business was founded in 1842. 
For eighty-five years—good ones, 
bad ones and indifferent ones— 
Case advertisements have ap- 
peared regularly in farm journals, 
trade papers, newspapers and 
some general magazines. When 
I was in Racine a few weeks ago 
I was shown an interesting page 
and one-half advertisement of J. I. 
Case threshers in a copy of The 
Prairie Farmer, dated 1850, and 
the company then had been ad- 
vertising for eight years. 


It is the practice of most com- 
panies, whose products are sold 
largely to farmers, to hold a 
vigilant forefinger on the pulse of 
the farm market, and the minute 
conditions grow the least bit un- 
favorable, to reduce their adver- 
tising expenditures. The Case 
company likewise keeps in close 
touch with the agricultural situa- 
tion, but for a different purpose. 
Instead of decreasing the volume 
of advertising when farm prod- 
ucts begin to slump, Case adver- 
tising increases. 


“As a matter of fact,” declares 
Mr. Wirt, “we not only advertise 
consistently whether conditions 
are good or bad, but we do even 
more advertising during a depres- 
sion than during boom times. In 
1921, for example, when the 
farmers were harder hit than they 
had been before or since, we de- 
liberately ran more advertising 
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than we had in many far better 
years. 

“The effect of our consistency 
has been to maintain our average 
level of production and sales 
while many other concerns de- 
pending upon the farm market 
were suffering more or less 
severely. The percentage of sales 
to advertising diminished some- 
what, it is true, as more adver- 
tising and more intensive sales 
promotion were required to yield 
the same results as in normal 
years, yet our factory production 
was not materially affected and 
we were able to keep our dealer 
organization intact. 

“That is the reason we say that 
those companies which cut down 
on advertising expenditures as 
soon as business in their indus- 
tries shows signs of a let-down, 
should reverse that process and 
spend even more money for ad- 
vertising. With a storm in sight, 
the company that will weather it 
is the one that redoubles its 
efforts instead of diminishes 
them.” 


Cumulative Good-Will 


FFICIALS of the company 
are frank to confess that if 
ever advertising should be discon- 
tinued for any reason, the effect 
would be felt almost immediately. 
It would only be a matter of a few 
years, they agree, until the accu- 
mulated recognition and good- 
will built up steadily through 
eighty-five years of advertising 
would vanish. But the likelihood 
of such a happening is considered 
only as a definite impossibility. 
For a long time Mr. Wirt was 
unable to explain to his own satis- 
faction why the users of Case ma- 
chinery would go into dealers’ 
stores, pick up copies of The 
Case Eagle, notice the subscrip- 
tion price of fifty cents a year and 
mail their subscriptions to the 
company. The publication is pre- 
pared specifically for dealers; no 
attempt has ever been made to in- 
terest the users. Yet many usefs 
every year seek to have it sent to 
them every month, and from their 
comments it is plain that they 
read it from cover to cover. 
He finally found a satisfactory 
explanation in the fact that users 
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“Gentlemen,” the Sales Manager continued, “I 
don’t deny that Davis and Ryan have both pulled 
off some mighty brilliant sales, whereas Morgan 
has done nothing particularly brilliant. 


“But I invite your attention to Morgan’s de- 
tailed record. Compare his card with the cards of 
Davis and Ryan. There’s the whole story. There’s 
a picture of the men and their work. Everything 
essential is shown. 


“This year, last year and the year before, Mor- 
gan has produced a steadily increasing volume 
of business. The others, in spite of patches of 
spectacular work, fall way behind his average. 


“Look over that record carefully, gentlemen, 
and you must agree, I believe, that Morgan is 
our man, ie te nil 
Morgan didn’t thank Acme for his promotion. But 
his Sales Manager did. He thanked us for giving 
him a true picture of Morgan’s worth. 


ACME 


VISIBLE 


“Here’s the man I want! 
Morgan! Look at his record” 


And Acme Visible Records often do give you 
a whole new conception of your business. Just 
as in this case Acme helped in the selection of 
the right District Manager, so Acme helps thou- 
sands of firms in the handling of stock, purchase, 
credit and other vital business matters. 


In a new book called “Profitable Business 
Control” we have set down a number of inter- 
esting methods of 
clarifying the activ- 
ities of various de- 
partments in any 
business. It isa book 
well worth reading 
and one which 
you will find stim- 
ulating. The cou- 
pon will bring it 
to you without 


obligation. Mail 
it now. 
TTITITITITIT Pt LO T—ET—*—FCX*—EeE=X£T qo Se 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY SM 6-27 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 
You may send me your book Cc You may send your nearest 
“Profitable Business Control” representative to see me 


‘i. Please write me concerning 
your system for handling 
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Jergens and Woodbury Renew Old 
Trade-Mark Squabble 


another chapter is 

about to be written 
in the long-drawn-out 
legal battle between the 
Andrew Jergens Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, and 
the successors of the 
late John H. Woodbury, involv- 


|: APPEARS that 


ing trade-mark rights. Publishers ‘ 


have been receiving circular let- 
ters from John H. Woodbury and 
the John H. Woodbury Labora- 
tories, Inc., warning them against 
accepting advertising from the 
Jergens Company for “Woodbury 
Cold Cream,” and announcing 
that another infringement suit 
has been commenced in the U. S. 
District Court at New York. 


Those facts, in themselves, are 
perhaps of not very broad interest 
to sales executives outside of the 
toilet goods trade. But the twenty 
years of expensive and often 
acrimonious litigation between 
these parties is of considerable 
general interest, because it so 
clearly emphasizes an important 
principle in connection with the 
purchase of any business in which 
trade-mark rights are included or 
involved. 


Where Waste Is Thrift 


N THESE days of mergers and 

absorptions it is of particular 
importance to emphasize this prin- 
ciple, because it frequently may 
look like economy to buy only 
such portions of a business as are 
immediately and practically use- 
ful and profitable. It may seem 
wasteful to pay for a lot of prod- 
ucts that are not wanted, merely 
for the sake of scrapping them, 
but this Woodbury litigation is 
perhaps the leading illustration of 
the wisdom of doing that very 
thing. Trade-mark rights cannot 
be acquired except in connection 
with the business with which they 
are associated, and it is impos- 
sible to be certain of acquiring all 
of the rights without acquiring 
all of the business. 
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Rights Are Included 


What has happened and is hap- 
pening in connection with the 
Woodbury trade-mark is ex- 
tremely likely to happen any- 
where else, under similar circum- 
stances. Nobody has ever yet been 
able to see very far into the 
future, and what looks like mere 
prudent economy today, may turn 
out to be something quite dif- 
ferent by the day after tomorrow. 


The Facts in the Case 


HE original John H. Wood- 
bury died twenty-five years 
ago, leaving behind him the 
Woodbury Dermatological Insti- 
tute, which was probably the 
best-known beauty-culture estab- 
lishment of that era. It had been 
very widely advertised for those 
days, and the name “Woodbury” 
and the neckless head trade-mark 
were very widely recognized. 
Among other things, the Insti- 
tute had put out Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, and had succeeded 
in merchandising it to such an 
extent that it had become one of 
the mainstays of the business. 
This particular product was a 
very valuable asset, and not long 
after the death of the founder of 
the business it was sold to the 
Jergens Company. At the same 
time Jergens bought seven other 
specified products: Facial Cream, 
Dental Cream, Tooth Powder, 
Odorine Powder, Facial Powder, 
Shaving Sticks and Shaving 
Soap. Those were all products 
that the purchaser figured he 
could profitably manufacture him- 
self, or could sell with profit as 
an addition to his own line. 


The dozens of other products— 
wrinkle eradicators, pimple re- 
movers, hair restorers, etc., etc.,— 
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Litigation of Toilet Goods Concerns 
Emphasizes Importance of Clear Titles 
in Transactions Where Trade Mark 


’ 


he had no immediate or 
probable use for, and he 
did not buy them. As 
already indicated, it 
doubtless looked like or- 
dinary common sense 
and economy to follow 
this policy. In all prob- 
ability it seemed likely that the 
Dermatological Institute would 
die a lingering (but not too 
lingering) death without the 
guiding hand of its founder, and 
without its most profitable lines 
of merchandise. 

As it happened, however, the In- 
stitute did nothing of the kind, for 
the very obvious reason that the 
advertising Jergens did for the 
products he had bought helped to 
keep the Institute alive. This is 
exactly what almost always hap- 
pens under similar conditions, 
and it is usually obvious enough 
in retrospect, though sometimes 
rather difficult to perceive in ad- 
vance. The Jergens Company 
went immediately to work, in- 
vesting large sums in advertising 
for Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Of 
course. Why else had they 
bought and paid for it? But the 
Institute was operating under the 
self-same name and trade-mark, 
in its own particular field, and 
there is little doubt that the ad- 
vancing done by Jergens gave it 
the impetus to save it from found- 
ering entirely. 


Competition for a Name 
HE Jergens advertising con- 
fronted the Institute with the 
constant temptation to put out a 
soap of its own, and eventually 
the Institute did that very thing. 
Thereupon the irrepressible con- 
flict began. As is quite usual in 
such cases, each party was thor- 
oughly convinced that he was 
right and the other fellow wrong; 
each accused the other’s motives; 
and each claimed more than he 
was ever likely to get. 
The Jergens Company claimed 
the exclusive right to the Wood- 
bury name on toilet articles, and 
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Little dramas in the life of a great newspaper system 


The stage was all set... 
and then came the upset! 


1e 
S 
it In a midwestern city, the stage was all set to 
- jam through a “loaded” franchise over the | 
se veto of an honest mayor. 
Ww ~®Q,’ On the day set for the big grab, a SCRIPPS- 
b- HOWARD Newspaper emblazoned its front 
he page with the word “DANGER” in red block 
Id letters... 
00 
he The townspeople were advised by the paper 
nd to go to the Council Hall ez masse and pro- 
es test the impending steal. Several thousand 
gathered—an orderly crowd but ominous. The 
in- ordinance died a silent death. 
lor It is service of this sort, rendered time arid 
he again by SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers, that 
he makes these newspapers great newspapers, 
to both for the reader and the advertiser. 
is 
ap- Public Trust is the product of Public Service. 
ns, That is the reason SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
igh / papers hold the faith and support of more 
nes than two and a quarter million families in 
ad- 25 cities. 
any Owned from within by their editors, writers 
al and publishers, and free of all outside affilia- 
Ing a tions with party, class or capital, SCRIPPS- 
Of "j HOWARD Newspapers are dedicated to fear- 
ney less public service. It is a natural consequence 
the that their columns have amazing virility, amaz- 
the ing reader respect and responsiveness. 
ark, 
and 
ad- 
ve it 
und- 
con- 
h the PAINTED BY 
sut a DEAN CORNWELL 
ually 
hing. 
con- 
al in NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCISCO. News DENVER . Rocky Mt. News AKRON ... Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
thor- CLEVELAND ... Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER. Evening News BIRMINGHAM .. Post FORT WORTH... Press EL PASO....... Post 
was BALTIMORE... Post CINCINNATI... Post TOLEDO . . « News-Bee MEMPHIS Press-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News SAN DIEGO.....&§ Sun 
PITTSBURGH .. Press INDIANAPOLIS . Times COLUMBUS .. Citizen HOUSTON... . Press EVANSVILLE. ... Press TERREHAUTE.... Post 
rong ; COVINGTON... Kentucky Post—Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE... . New Mexico State Tribune 


| SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


aimed P . ™ — ’ 
To0d- ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., Nationa/ Representatives 
: and 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK + CHICAGO - SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO 
» miei CLEVELAND - DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 
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to the “Neckless Head” trade- 
mark. There was considerable 
logic to the claim too, for the 
company had been for years car- 
rying almost the whole burden of 
making the name and mark 
known, and the Institute was 
clearly enough benefiting largely 
from the Jergens reputation, if it 
was not deliberately trading on it. 


The old contract of sale, how- 
ever, loomed up on the horizon 
every time the company’s counsel 
stepped inside a court room. Un- 
questionably the Jergens Com- 
pany had the exclusive right to 
the name and trade-mark in con- 
nection with the products it had 
bought. But unquestionably also, 
the Institute had retained the 
right to use the same emblems 
in connection with products which 
Jergens had never acquired, and 
which it had never parted with. 
True, the Institute could not in- 
vade the Jergens territory by 
putting out a soap, but equally 
was Jergens restrained from in- 
vading the field of its rival. If 
the Institute profited immoder- 
ately from the soap company’s 
advertising, it was too bad per- 
haps, but there was nothing that 
the courts could do about it. If 
Jergens wanted that stopped he 
would have to stop advertising. 


The Old Contract 


Such, in effect, was the conclu- 
sion arrived at after years of legal 
skirmishing, involving a truck- 
load or two of records, and a 
burden of expense that would 
probably have sufficed to buy the 
whole business of the Institute 
several times over. If you happen 
to be interested in the legal side 
of it, see 273 Federal Reporter 
952, and 279 Fed. 1016. 


The final appeal to the Supreme 
Court was turned down along 
about 1920, leaving the decree of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals as 
the last word on that phase of 
the matter. Meanwhile the Insti- 
tute had been struggling along, 
having some difficulty in raising 
funds to pay its legal expenses, 
and constituting more of a threat 
to the Jergens business than any 
actual and immediate damage. 

But thereupon transpired some- 
thing that nobody on earth could 
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have foreseen back in 1902 or 
1903, in the sudden and enormous 
popular demand for cosmetics and 
the accessories that go along with 
beauty-culture. The old Institute, 
reorganized under the name of 
John H. Woodbury and _ the 
John H. Woodbury Laboratories, 
Inc., begins to bask in the sun- 
shine, and instead of casting en- 
vious eyes at the soap company’s 
territory, is charging the soap 
company with an attempted raid 
on its own preserves. 

“The injunction proceedings 
against the Andrew Jergens Com- 
pany now pending,” says the let- 
ter to publishers above men- 
tioned, “are for the purpose of 
restraining them from manufac- 
turing and selling a_ so-called 
“‘Woodbury’s Cold Cream’ and 


representing same and other prep- 


_arations to constitute a ‘new and 


complete Woodbury’s Facial.’ We 
shall be compelled to peremptor- 
ily proceed likewise against any 
publication which carries adver- 
tisements containing either of the 
above statements which are in- 
fringements upon our rights as 
defined by the decisions pre- 
viously referred to.” 

It is fairly apparent, in other 


words, that the war is about to 
break out all over again, with 
both sides no doubt equally con- 
vinced that they are right, and 
equally imbued with the hope of 
getting a modification of the 
earlier decision. Whether the mat- 
ter will ever in mortal history be 
settled to the satisfaction of both 
parties is extremely doubtful, and 
the extent of the “economy” dis- 
played in connection with the 
original purchase may quite logic- 
ally be questioned. 

It may be granted that it does 
not look like good business to pay. 
out money for something that 
isn’t particularly wanted; that 
must be scrapped outright, or 
held in suspension, so to speak, 
for some remote possible con- 
tingency. But the Woodbury 
difficulties ought to be a fairly 
intelligible warning against too 
much hard-boiled economy when 
such items as trade-mark rights 
are involved. The only thing that 
can be said about the future with 
any certainty is that you never 
can tell, and a few extra dollars, 
or a few extra thousands, can 
very profitably be spent for pro- 
tection and charged off to insur- 
ance. 


“Electricity on the Farm” 
Starts in July | 


NNOUNCEMENT has just 
been made of the publication 
by the Case-Sheppard-Mann Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York, 
of Electricity on the Farm, devoted 
to the development of electric 
light and power on the two and 
one-half million farms of the 
country that electrical experts 
consider to be logical prospects 
for electrification. 
Commencing with the July 
issue, the new magazine will be 
published monthly. 


The circulation of Electricity on 
the Farm will be developed in a 
unique way through the coopera- 
tion of the local power companies 
in every section of the country, 
the magazine being sent to hand- 
picked lists of their customers 
and prospective customers. 
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With the cooperation of leading 
rural electric authorities and 
prominent power company off- 
cials, the new magazine will be 
edited by Frederick Sheppard, 
M. E. The company’s western 
office is in charge of H. T. Mur- 
ray, with headquarters in Chicago. 


GIFT ASSOCIATION TO 
MEET IN AUGUST 


The National Gift and Art As- 
sociation will hold its Fall exhibit 
at Philadelphia from August 22 to 
August 27. One interesting fea- 
ture will be the Retailers’ Selling 
Effort Exhibit, in which prizes 
will be offered for the best photo- 
graphs of unusual and striking 
window and interior displays, and 
descriptions of sales ideas. 
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iving the public 
a CLEAR IDEA 


of what your business is like 


HERE are two photographs taken 
of the same silver coffee service. 
But only one picture means anything 
toa woman who wants a coffee service. 


The other, far from arousing any 
desire to own a coffee service, will 
hardly suggest the idea of one. 


Yet a fraction of an inch in focusing 
the lens of a camera made this differ- 
ence. 


If the same camera can give two 
such different impressions of the same 
product—so can the same apparent 
effort in advertising. 


Your direct advertising can give the 
public you desire to sell an impression 
of your business that is clear, sharp, 
and distinct. Or it can give a concep- 
tion that is hazy and without form 


Direct advertising can focus your 


product in the public’s mind just as a 
good photographer can focus his 
camera. The important difference be- 
tween clearness and obscurity can be 
corrected by a program of direct ad- 
vertising that has the double virtue of 
being well planned and well executed. 


And this does not refer alone to pic- 
tures or to the way they print. There 
is obscurity of words as well as ob- 
scurity of pictures, and there are hazy 
selling plans as well as sharply defined 
selling plans. 


The very frequency with which 
messages are repeated can sharpen 
their effectiveness. 


Your own product, its use and its 
misuse, may be perfectly clear to 
you, and yet your possible customer 
may see it from a viewpoint that 


distorts it or misrepresents it entirely. 


Are you using a good printer and 
good printing to give the public a 
clear idea of what your product or 
your business is like? 


To merchants, manufacturers, 
printers, and buyers of printing 


A number of books dealing with dif- 
ferent phases of the use of direct ad- 
vertising and printed pieces have been 
prepared by S. D. Warren Company. 


Any of these books that you re- 
quire may be obtained without cost 
from any paper merchant who sells 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 
Write to him asking that you be put 
on the regular mailing list for them. 
Or, if you prefer, write direct to S. D. 
Warren Company, 1o1 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


“| better paper... W. ARRE N S better printing }+ 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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When the Salesmen Stuff Bulletins 


In the Waste Basket 


HAT you can 
write bulletins to 
the salesmen, but 


you can’t make them 
read is as true as the 
axiom of leading a horse 
to water. While we have 
not been able to make 
the salesman read, we 
have found a simple plan 
that eliminates fully 95 
per cent of the failure to 
read bulletins and the 
confusion caused on that 
account. 

Before adopting this 
plan, we were frequently 
confronted with letters 
from salesmen asking in- 
structions upon some 
matter that had been 
covered entirely by a 
bulletin from the sales 
department only a few 
days previously. 


They Didn’t Read 


Many times when 
deals had been changed, 
patterns altered, items 
withdrawn or added to 
the line, and these 
changes had been ex- 
plained in detail in ad- 
vance bulletins, some of 
the salesmen would con- 
tinue under former con- 
ditions until a_ special 
letter had been written 
to them or until they 
would come in contact 
with the changed situa- 
tion in the store of a customer. 
Then they would write a hot let- 
ter to the house asking what this 
new proposition was all about and 
why hadn’t they been informed 
of it. 

A letter to the salesman ex- 
plaining that all of the informa- 
tion regarding the change had 
been contained in bulletin Num- 
ber 26, of a certain date, usually 
brought the reply that he missed 
getting that particular bulletin and 
knew nothing about the matter. 
But as expense checks are always 
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How We Used the‘ Ask Me Another’’ 
Idea to Get Our Men to Read Printed 
Matter from the House More Carefully 


By LEE FLEMING 


General Sales Manager, Hamilton Carhartt Overall Company, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Until we developed the questionnaire plan, our sales- 
men did not read bulletins carefully. Now they are 
careful to digest all the information in each issue. 


mailed with the bulletin, and the 
check had been received and 
cashed, there remained the suspi- 
cion that this was only another 
case where the bulletin had been 
laid aside to be read at some more 
favorable time which never 
arrived. 

At sales meetings and during 
visits of the salesmen to the office, 
the practice of not reading bulle- 
tins was apparent. The majority of 
the questions asked by the sales- 
men were upon subjects which 
had been carefully explained 
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in the sales bulletin, 
Realizing the neces- 
sity of making the bulle- 
tins attractive, we tried 
almost every means we 
knew to get them read. 
Weillustrated them with 
cartoons drawn espe- 
cially for the purpose; 
we used funny stories; 
we listed each salesman’s 
place in weekly sales; 
each week we told a 
short story of some 
salesman, his record, 
achievement, etc. Each 
of these helped some. 
Never did a man miss 
finding a story about 
himself or his standing 
in weekly sales, yet all 
of them continued to 
overlook facts about the 
line, policies and adver- 
tising that it was neces- 
sary that they know. 


Now They Miss ’Em 


That our added attrac- 
tions increased interest 
in the bulletins was ap- 
parent. When certain 
salesmen were purposely 
left off the list for bulle- 
tins, they would write 
saying they had _ been 
missed and ask for a 
copy, but it seemed they 
were only interested in 
seeing if their names had 
been mentioned. There 
was no noticeable im- 
provement in getting them to read 
and remember the necessary de- 
tail instructions. 

One evening, while reading a 
“What Do You Know” test in the 
evening paper, an idea occurred 
to me, and the next day this spe- 
cial bulletin was mailed by spe- 
cial delivery: 

“The salesman who knows his 
line is the salesman who sells. 
In this day of strenuous competi- 
tion, the most formidable selling 
weapon is a thorough knowledge 
of your line. 
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When the Sales Manager 


visits Boston— 


OME sales managers keep a 
weather eye constantly on the 
Boston territory. 


“This is a difficult market,” the 
local distributor explains in response 
to inquiries, “difficult to sell, diffi- 
cult to advertise in.’ 


So the sales manager decides to 
go and see for himself. What does 


he find ? ‘so 


N the Boston territory, within 

a 12-mile radius of City Hall, 
live 1,567,000 people, the greatest 
concentration of people in New 
England. Within this 12-mile area 
is the greatest concentration of 
grocery, hardware, drug, dry goods 
and furniture stores, auto dealers 
and garages. 


Out of Boston’s total 
trading territory this 12-mile 
area contains: 


74% of all department store 
package deliveries 
61% of all grocery stores 
60% of all hardware stores 
57% of all drug stores 
57% of all dry goods stores 
55% of all furniture stores 
46% of all auto dealers and 
garages 
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The Boston Globe 


. Here the Clearing House Parcel 


Delivery, jointly employed by Bos- 
ton’s department stores,- confines 
its deliveries entirely to this 12: 
mile area. And 74 per cent of all 
deliveries by these same stores are 
made in this area. A clearly de- 
fined market. 

To cover this key market suc- 
cessfully requires an advertising 
medium whose circulation in large 
part parallels this 12-mile Parcel 
Delivery."Area. The Globe fills this 
need exactly. Here the Globe has 
the largest Sunday circulation of 
any Boston newspaper, while the 
circulation of the Daily Globe ex- 
ceeds that of Sunday. Uniform 
seven-day concentration! 

Boston’s keenest merchandisers—the 


CThe Globe sells Boston. 


. ' ket. 
Audited net paid circulation year ending Mar. 31, 1926—daily 278,988; Sunday 325,324 


department stores—recognize the Globe's 
dominating position in this market by | 
using more space in the Daily Globe than | 
in any other daily paper. And the Sun- | 
day Globe carries as much department | 
store advertising as the other three Sun- 
day newspapers combined! 


HAT are the reasons for this lead- 
ership? The Globe, making no | 
appeal to race, creed or political affilia- 
tion, enjoys the whole-hearted support | 
of all classes. 
In general news, editorials and sports, | 
the Globe’s independence. has won the 
approval of men. And its widely-known 
Household Department makes the Globe | 
the daily counsellor and guide of New. 
England women. 
To put your advertising message be- | 
fore the people who make up Boston’s 
Key Market you must use the Globe first. | 


Our booklet “The Individual 


Home—the best market for any 
advertiser’’ will give you a new 
view-point on the Boston mar- 
rite on your business 


letterhead. 
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“We want to help you sell—we 
want to help equip you to sell, 
and as knowledge of your line is 
the first requisite of sales, we 
have arranged a little game that 
will interest you—will entertain 
—will pay you and help put 
orders into your order book. The 
game is entitled: “How Much 
Do You Know?” and each time 
we play the game, some man on 
the sales force will receive five 
dollars, and the grades made by 
each man will be published in the 
next bulletin. 

“At intervals, maybe a week, 
perhaps a month, apart, the time 
will never be known in advance; 
questionnaires consisting of from 
ten to twenty questions will be 
mailed to you. Every one of 
these questions will be based 
upon information contained in 
weekly bulletins you have re- 
ceived since the last question- 
naire. 


Graded Tests for Salesmen 
count 


“Each question will 
equally on the grade. 


“Each man will be expected to 
answer these questionnaires and 
a grade of less than seventy will 
subject any man to dismissal, as 
a lack of knowledge to that 
degree can only be construed as 
indifference. Every question asked 
can be answered by subjects cov- 
ered in weekly bulletins. 


“In each test the man making 
the highest grade will be pre- 
sented with five dollars, and in 
case of ties the first received, 
making allowance for the distance 
from the office, will be given pref- 
erence. The next consideration 
will be governed by the knowl- 
edge of the subject as demon- 
strated in the directness of the 
answer. 

“The questionnaire should be 
mailed promptly, as promptness 
will be considered in awarding 
the prize. Each week following the 
test, grades of each man’s paper 
will be published and corrected 
questionnaires will be returned 
to him.” 

It worked like a charm. Today 
every man looks forward to re- 
ceiving the questionnaire as an 
opportunity to demonstrate his 
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knowledge of the line, terms and 
conditions, and fully 95 per cent 
of the trouble and confusion aris- 
ing from a failure to read bulle- 
tins has been eliminated. 


The questions asked on the 
questionnaire are simple, yet they 
are formed in such a manner that 
reading the bulletins is necessary 
to giving a correct answer. 


Question: How can you make 
use of a full page ad of Camp- 
bell’s soup and Kraft cheese? 


This refers to a bulletin that 
outlined a presentation of our ad- 
vertising story. 

Question: What must be ob- 
tained before you can promise a 
customer a mailing campaign? 

This question was answered by 
a bulletin that gave the informa- 
tion that mailing lists must be 
provided by the merchant before 
he should be promised a mailing 
campaign. 

What is Master Cloth? 


What is the new price on lot 8? 
When can lot HKT be deli- 
vered? 
Why do we use the taped bib? 
How many of lot 5 is required 
to weigh 100 pounds? 


What pant numbers have but- 
ton tabs? 


All questions have been 
covered in preceding bulletins, 
When this type of information is 
known to the salesman, it elimi- 
nates confusion and prevents im- 
possible promises being made to 
the customer. 

That the questionnaire may 
come any time eliminates the pos- 
sibility that the salesman may 
save up his bulletins for one 
reading. 

The questionnaire keeps the 
salesman reading the bulletins 
and causes him to digest the in- 
formation. Answering the ques- 
tions assures him of ability to use 
the information properly. 


Butterick Host to Competitors 


AGUE rumors about competi- 
tors are easy things to pass 
along. We hear that “the So-and- 
So Company is on its last legs,” 
and it is perhaps the most human 
and natural thing to pass this in- 
formation along, especially when 
the So-and-So Company is com- 
peting with us for a nice contract. 
The advertising profession is 
probably no better and no worse 
than any other in the propensity 
of its members to think the worst 
about competitors. 

The Butterick Company, real- 
izing this unfortunate but human 
condition, recently took a step 
toward making better friends of 
all its competitors, and in the 
hope of giving its competitors a 
correct idea of the varied Butter- 
ick activities. 

Recently the company turned 
the fifteenth floor of its home 
office building in New York into 
a Delineator Home _ Institute, 


where food products and house- 
hold appliances are tested and 
displayed, where new ideas and 
modern adaptations of old ideas 
in interior decorating are tried out 
under actual home conditions. 
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Other magazines have done 
and are doing much the same 
thing, but Stanley R. Latshaw, 
president of the Butterick Com- 
pany, was the first to invite rep- 
resentatives of other magazines, 
including his most direct com- 
petitors, to come to a_ house 
warming party in his own office. 

Probably the forty men who ac- 
cepted the invitation had never 
been guilty of “knocking” the 
Butterick organization. If any of 
them had, at times, passed along 
rumors about the Butterick Com- 
pany, these rumors were probably 
possible because of a lack of direct 
knowledge of the Butterick Com- 
pany’s activities. 

The forty men who accepted 
the invitation were welcomed by 
an address by Mr. Latshaw, and 
were served with refreshments in 
the living room of the Institute. 

All of these men today have a 
better appreciation of what But: 
terick is doing, and a friendlier 
attitude toward the company. 
Such far-sighted acts as this one 
of Mr. Latshaw’s go a long way 
toward eliminating unnecessarily 
bitter competition. 
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© Underwood and Underwood 


The port of Buenos Aires is the second port in America, only New York carry- 


ing on a larger foreign trade. 
amount to almost $1,000,000 daily. 


Its imports, consisting largely of manufactured goods, 
Most of the trade has always been with Europe, 


but of late years that with the United States has been increasing steadily. In this 
article an emissary of the British Government tells why British trade with the 


What Is 


| N YITH China in 
chaos and the 
whole of Europe 

divided up into tariff 
hedges and ditches, we, 
who are dependent upon 
our export trade for our 
very life, must look 
around for markets. 
Argentina is not a new 
market as some newspapers in 
this country have called it. The 
very fact that it has been referred 
to as a new market is in itself 
discouraging. It is a very old 
market of ours, a friendly market 
amid a friendly people, but one 
that we have lost, in part at any 
tate, and one that we are in a 
Position to regain if we will only 
try. What I have said, and what 
I'am going to say, applies to a 
very large extent to the whole of 
South America and to a great deal 


ot the world outside, as many 
a 
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Argentine has declined. 


By SIR MALCOLM A. ROBERTSON 


K. BE... C. MG. 


inquiring commissions and enter- 
prising individuals have recently 
pointed out. 


Not a New Market 


Argentina, I say, is not a new 
market. We have hundreds of 
millions invested in the country; 
it is we who are mainly respon- 
sible for developing it with Brit- 
ish capital and British enterprise; 
it is we who still own important 
public utility concerns all over it, 
and we who take by far the larg- 
est share of all that Argentina 
produces. : 
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Wrong With British Trade 
In Argentina? 


His Mayesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to _Argen- 
tina Berates London Sales Managers 


Yet we have lost and 
are losing ground. Not- 
ably in everything con- 
nected with machinery, 
printing, petroleum bor- 
ing, sugar crushing, agri- 
culture, and motor cars. 
There are other lines 
also, in which we are 
being overtaken. 

Now, I do not want anybody to 
think that I am urging a sudden 
unorganized and ill-considered at- 
tack on the Argentine market. I 
am afraid that, owing to lack of 
imagination and enterprise in lat- 
ter years, we have lost too much 
ground for any sudden and start- 
ling success to attend our efforts. 
We must go to the root of things 
and first of all study the market. 
It may take two or three years in 
some cases before profits will ac- 
crue, but profits are, to my mind, 
certain if we go about our busi- 
ness in the right way. 
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The reasons for our decline are 
not very far to seek, and I have 
pointed them out before. They 
are to my mind the following: 

Firstly, incessant strikes in this 
country have led not only to the 
present loss of business, but to 
lack of confidence on the part of 
overseas’ buyers who have no 
certainty of delivery. 


Secondly, in many cases our 
prices are too high, though the 
quality of British goods is so 
world-renown, and our name for 
integrity stands so high that the 
Argentine buyer will gladly pay 
up to 10 per cent or 15 per cent 
more for our goods than those of 
other countries. It is true that 
those goods must maintain their 
previous standard of excellence 
according to price, but I would 
urge that when it comes to goods 
in which standardization and mass 
production are possible, the adop- 
tion of these will reduce the cost 
of production, and enable us to 
compete. 


Communication Rates 


| pees NOT advocate universal 
standardization, because our 
name for first-class quality must 
be maintained. What I suggest is, 
that side by side with that first- 
class quality we should turn out 
a high second-class quality by 
methods of mass production, and, 
frankly, sell it as such to those 
who require it. 

Our third handicap is high 
freights. I am well aware that 
these are largely due to the cost 
of running our ships and to high 
dock charges, but the fact remains 
that high freights are a handicap 
to us, and that our Continental 
competitors have a considerable 
advantage over us in this respect. 
There is one notable case, that of 
Portland cement, in which our 
trade has dropped from 17,000 
tons in 1921 to 154 tons in 1925. 
The difference in freight rates be- 
tween this country and the Con- 
tinent is from 5s. to 7s. a ton on 
this article. 

High cable rates tell against us. 
I confess that I simply cannot 
understand how it comes about, 
for example, that it costs very 
much less to send press messages 
via New York, where they have 
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to be relayed down the east coast 
of the United States, across 
Panama, down the west coast of 
South America and over the 
Andes to Buenos Aires. It is 
cheaper by that route than by the 
direct British cable from here to 
Buenos Aires. 


Mail delays and postal rates are 
another trouble. Merchants in 
Buenos Aires frequently get mys- 
terious messages from their prin- 
cipals, the explanation of which is 
ultimately found in letters posted 
in England earlier, but received 
in Buenos Aires a week or ten 
days later. As to postal rates, the 
rate from Britain is twelve cents 
a word; that from the United 
States is five cents a word. 


Lack of propaganda. Quite 
apart from the detail that a de- 
mand for particular goods is often 
created by propaganda the time 
has come when a carefully 
thought-out campaign should be 
organized. It is no good merely 
saying “Buy British Goods.” It 
should be explained to the cus- 
tomer why he should buy British. 
In the Argentine, for example, the 
explanation is relatively simple, it 
is not only that British goods are 
the best, but that Argentina is ab- 
solutely dependent upon the free 
and unrestricted British market 
for her very life. If the British 
workman who eats the whole, or 
practically the whole, of Argen- 
tine chilled meat, for example, is 
out of a job and not earning good 
wages, the Argentina meat export 
trade must suffer accordingly and 
suffer very heavily. “Buy from 
us that we may buy from you” is 
in this case the real slogan, one 
that it is very difficult for any- 
body else to answer, and sound 
economic doctrine. 


“More Advertising Needed” 


HILE on the subject of 

propaganda let me earnestly 
insist again, and yet again, that 
we must give up this dreadful 
habit of decrying ourselves and 
everything that is British. What- 
ever be the case of this habit, the 
time has really come for us to 
give it up. We are taken at our 
word and our competitors broad- 
cast all the poisonous things that 
we say about ourselves. 
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We do not advertise enough; in 
fact it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that in South America we 
do not advertise at all. You can- 
not expect the South American to 
guess what we are producing; 
you cannot even expect him to go 
and look when our competitors 
are daily pushing their goods 
under his very nose. Again and 
again have agents of British firms 
in Argentina complained to me 
that their principals give them no 
money at all for advertising. That 
is not as it should be. 

Now, as to salesmanship. I am 
afraid that that is also very weak, 
very weak indeed. The market 
cannot be studied from London. 
We need to send out the best and 
the most energetic of our younger 
men to look at it on the spot, to 
find out who are possible clients, 
to examine the question of credit, 
and even to look into such points 
as what parts of the cities and of 
the country are the best in which 
to sell given articles. We want 
enterprising individuals, like your 
Mr. Morison, editor of J/sma, 
who will go overseas and see for 
themselves. 


First-Hand Sales Work 


OND Street is not the place 
for a fried fish shop, nor 
would a Rolls-Royce car sell in 
the East End of London. Those 
young men should be judged by 
the advice that they give at the 
end of a certain number of 
months, or a year, and the first 
requirement to be made of them 
is that they shall learn Spanish. 
If a firm does not wish to appoint 
a permanent agent in Argentina, 
let them send out a special agent 
at frequent intervals; but it is ab- 
solutely essential that this occa- 
sional agent should have a full 
knowledge of his firm’s business 
combined with authority to meet 
the requirements of his customer. 
That is what our competitors do. 
If we send out travelers at all, 
they, in the majority of cases, 
have no authority and must refer 
home before they can even con- 
sent to a change in the color of 
wrapping paper, as I remember 
once happened in China a certain 
number of years ago. To put the 
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140 Carloads of coal— 


be 
3 jP A— 


FROM ALL KINDS OF BUSINESSES Come 
reports of the use of long distance calls 
to get more accomplished, at less cost. 
Sometimes a task can be done in days 


by telephone that otherwise would take 
months. Business can be secured that 
otherwise would be lost. Salesmen and 
executives can conserve their productive 


1n 
hot weather 


IT WAS SWELTERING May weather in 
Omaha—a bad time, you might think, 
to sell coal. Yet a coal company 
manager and his assistant compiled a 
list of 200 dealers in Nebraska, Iowa 
and Missouri who were good winter 
customers. Two men in three days 
made the calls, the charges approx- 
imating $200. They sold 140 carloads, 
$21,000 worth. Ordinarily it took 
three salesmen two months to cover 
this same territory. Never before in 
hot weather had sales run so high. 


as the local telephone is to local affairs. 
How can any business concern reach its 
greatest development without a regular 
use of long distance calls? 


time and so increase the good results of | Anywhere is as close as your telephone. 


their work. 


Long Distance is as important to inter- 


Is there some distant call that should be 
made now? You'll be surprised how little 


community and inter-sectional business it will cost. . . . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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EVERAL months 

ago the Lumber- 

mens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company of Chi- 
cago inserted a full-page 
advertisement in a local 
newspaper. Although 
the company is recog- 
nized as one of the largest auto- 
mobile mutuals in existence, this 
particular advertisement did not 
mention insurance policies. It 
merely advertised a small 32-page 
booklet called “Preventable Acci- 
dents,” which listed fifteen com- 


mon accidents and by the use of 


Pulling 1,500 Inquiries From One 


Newspaper Advertisement 


The 250,000 Booklets on *‘ Preventable 
Accident’ Issued by the Lumber- 


mens Mutual Casualty Company 
Resulted in Sales of Many Policies 


Kemper and other officials of the 
company on the fact that they had 
selected as a subject for their 
booklet one which has been re- 
ceiving a vast amount of publicity 
in publications of all kinds. Last 
year with 19,579,758 passenger 
cars and trucks on the streets and 


Photographs of the various accidents 

used in the booklet were made from 

miniature models constructed in a 

studio. In this railroad scene the roll- 

ing stock represents a capital invest- 
ment of sixty cents. 


photographs showed how they are 
caused by violations of road rules. 


That single advertisement 
pulled more than 1,500 requests 
for the booklet. Many of these 
requests were from car owners 
who inquired about automobile 
insurance and eventually placed 
theirs in the Lumbermens. And 
the results of the advertisement 
represent but 1,500 out of a total 
of 250,000 booklets that have been 
issued since the first edition in 
August, 1923. 

Credit for these high returns is 
placed by President James S. 


highways of the country, some 
23,000 lives were lost. These 
fatalities commanded columns of 
space in every newspaper in the 
country, as well as in many 
magazines, in the official organs 
of safety societies and motor 
clubs, in governmental bulletins 
and in numerous other mediums. 
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The accounts of auto- 
mobile accidents that 
have appeared in these 
publications, then, have 
awakened a keen inter- 
est in the subject among 
motorists everywhere. 
They paved the way for 
such work as the Lumbermens 
Mutual was preparing to do in 
the way of registering a nation- 
wide plea in behalf of safer driy- 
ing. Opportunities for tying in 
with this publicity have existed 
ever since accidents from automo- 
biles began to assume alarming 
proportions, and many thousands 
of dollars, of course, had already 
been invested in safety work, yet 
it remained for the Lumbermens 
company to utilize it in a novel 
pictorial way. 

Before undertaking the prepa- 
ration of any promotion matter, 
company officials and their adver- 


tising agents collected all the 
safety literature that had pre- 
viously been prepared by insur- 
ance companies, safety councils, 
motor clubs and other organiza- 
tions. A survey of this material 
revealed an opening for just such 
a photographic booklet as they 
decided to work out. It was one 
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The Primary Farm Market 
by Counties 
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. of the Primary Farm Market is 


a determined by facts—not by fancy 


“epa- 


a. Anyone who will correctly rate every county in the United States 


according to farm income, farm property value and number of white 
Iver- farm families will construct the same true picture of the 1198 most 
prosperous agricultural counties, and will find located there 


69.4% of all farm income 

74.1% of all farm property value 
59.9% of all white farm families 
60% of all important trading centers 


And in these 1198 counties is located 
76.2% of The Farm Journal’s circulation. 


Advertisers who sell to farmers will find it most profitable to concentrate 
their major selling effort in the Primary Farm Market—through the 
pages of the publication that has the greatest reader-concentration in the 
1198 most prosperous farm counties. And this can be done at less cost 
per page per thousand farm circulation in The Farm Journal than in any 
other media. The Farm Journal is frst in the Primary Farm Market, 
with the greatest volume of R. F. D. circulation—the most reliable gauge 
to real farm circulation. 


1,400,000 Circulation 
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plan which had not yet been tried, 
and they believed that it was a 
plan which would reach the public 
consciousness in a manner noth- 
ing else could equal. 

It was the company’s original 
intention to use photographs of 
automobile accidents taken from 
the air. The first test picture was 
a view of an intersection taken 
from an eminence. The plan was 
to pick from the records of the 
company a dozen or. so of the 
most common types of motor ac- 
cidents and enact them under ac- 
actual conditions, photographing 
the sequence of developments 
leading up to the accident in each 
case, and then to re-portray an- 
other series of events leading out 
of the same situation and show 
how easily the offending car 
might have avoided the catas- 
trophe by obeying common-sense 
rules of the road. 


Motion Picture Tricks 


OR each type of accident a 

series of four photographs 
would be required to picture the 
wrong way and four photographs 
the right way. But if the pictures 
would have required the services 
of actors and photographers, and 
if it had been necessary to engage 
a number of automobiles tu en- 
act the accidents, the cost would 
have been prohibitive. But here 
a leaf was torn from motion pic- 
ture producers’ book of tricks. 
When a scenario calls for a train 
wreck, the blowing up of a city 
or the sinking of a ship, minia- 
ture models are used with the 
same effect, on the screen, as 
though the actual objects had 
been wantonly destroyed. 

In the case of automobile ac- 
cident scenes, the result was 
achieved by constructing minia- 
ture highways and city streets, by 
using toy motor cars, and by 
taking the photographs under 
controlled lighting conditions in a 
studio. Thus, the plan was re- 
duced to a practical and econ- 
omical basis. 

One of the accompanying 
illustrations shows the _ proce- 
dure in the preparation of the 
photographs. The time required 
to construct a model of a scene on 
a country highway was reduced 
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to less than a day, with a cor- 
responding reduction in cost. The 
final photographs were subjected 
to practically no manipulation, ex- 
cept the drawing of dotted lines, 
the identification of the offending 
car and the insertion of human 
figures where they were needed. 


The entire 120 photographs 
were printed in a booklet small 
enough to slide inside a No. 10 
envelope. The front cover was 
occupied with a road view to 
focus the meaning of the title, 
“Preventable Accidents,” within 
the subject. This booklet was to 
be the spot-light feature of the 
entire campaign. 


The preparation of the booklet 
completed, the next step was to 
determine its value, both as a 
means of reducing automobile ac- 
cidents and as a piece of adver- 
tising to obtain desirable automo- 
bile insurance policyholders. As 
there seemed no one who could 
judge it more accurately than the 
leaders of safety organizations, the 
traffic departments of municipali- 
ties, business organizations, in- 
structors in schools and colleges 
and similar groups and individ- 
uals with community betterment 
as their objective, the first mail- 
ing was directed to them. 


Public Response 


NSIDE of a few days hundreds 

of letters from every part of 
the country began to flow into the 
Lumbermens main office. These 
letters were unanimously enthu- 
siastic. “I consider this the best 
booklet of its kind I have ever 
seen,’ wrote an official of the 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, railway 
company. ‘The secretary of the 
Omaha Yellow Cab Company de- 
clared: “We know that the pre- 
vention of accidents is a para- 
mount issue with every well or- 
ganized cab company, and we 
welcome assistance from anyone 
such as you are giving with your 
booklet.” 

The manager of the Safety 
Council in Flint, Michigan, was 
no less pleased. He said, “I wish 
to state that I know of no other 
book of this nature which is so 
easily understood and which con- 
veys such a great safety message 
as does this book.” 


S MAN AGEMEN T 


“We feel that this booklet 
visualized in the most striking 
manner we have ever seen demon- 
strated, the remedy for careless 
driving,” was the declaration of 
the secretary of the Knoxville, 
Tennessee, Automobile Club. The 
managing editor of the Louisville, 
Kentucky, Times, said, “Presents 
in an unusually clear and concise 
manner accident prevention sug- 
gestions which should be passed 
on to motorists everywhere. Can 
you send us cuts from this 
series ?” 


“But very few accidents would 
happen if all drivers would read 
your book,” added the sergeant of 
traffic in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Similar letters from hundreds of 
other police and traffic officials, 
newspaper editors, motor club 
executives, safety workers like- 
wise assured the company that its 
booklet was to prove the means 
of creating a ‘vast amount of 
good-will. 


1500 Inquiries 


OT only have 250,000 copies 

of the booklet itself been is- 
sued, but over 15,000,000 reprints 
of the safety lessons and illustra- 
tive pictures have been made. 
More than a hundred publications 
have featured them editorially. 

It might be expected, however, 
that officials who make a study 
of traffic conditions would receive 
the booklet enthusiastically. It 
still remained to be seen whether 
the motoring public would be 
equally as favorable toward it. It 
was soon discovered that they 
were. Not only were they in- 
terested in constructive sugges- 
tions on making highways safer 
for themselves, but they were far 
more interested in the safety of 
their children. That is why a 
page advertisement in a single 
newspaper brought in more than 
1,500 requests for the booklet. 

Tipped inside the cover of 
each copy was a_ post card, 
addressed back to the company’s 
main offices. On its face are 
vacant spaces for information 
covering the recipient’s present 
insurance policies and a descrip- 
tion of his car. On the last page 
is a Brief statement of the 


(Continued on page 1180) 
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es is Busy, Prosperous and Growing 
with amazing strides. 


The Population of Louisville Proper is now 
347,746. 


The Population of Greater Louisville is now well 
over 400,000. 


Louisville serves a Market of over 2,000,000 pros- 
perous people. 


Eighteen Louisville Industries lead the world. 


Louisville has seven manufacturing plants that 


are the largest of their respective kinds in the World. © 


Seventeen of Louisville’s Manufacturing plants 
are the largest of their respective kinds south of the 
Ohio River, 


Louisville’s total assessment for 1926 was $412,- 
000,000.00. 


Louisville’s Banking operations for 1926 totaled 
$1,738,166,037. 

The Falls of the Ohio at Louisville furnish an 
abundance of Cheap Electric power. 


Louisville offers the lowest rates in the world for 
natural gas heat units. 


Louisville’s Biggest and Best Afternoon 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Daily 155,125—Sunday 130,513 


Cover This Market 
COMPLETELY 


They lead in Daily Circulation 
by more than 3 to 1. 


They lead in Sunday Circulation 
by more than 21% to 1. 

They lead in Local Advertising 
by more than 4 to 1. 

They lead in Classified Advertis- 
ing by more than 3 to 1. 

They lead in National Advertis- 
ing by more than 3 to 1. 

The preponderant Leadership of 
these newspapers greatly simplifies 


and reduces the cost of covering and 
selling this big market. 


Newspaper 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C.- BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Your third-class mail 
needs a first-class envelope 


The Improved Columbian Clasp Enve- 

lope is made of tough, strong, hard-to- 

tear paper. Theclasp is malleable, doesn’t 

break off after three or four bendings. 

The metal tongues a/ways line up with 
the flap-punch. 


The name, Improved Columbian Clasp, 
and the size number are always printed 
on the lower flap. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


HE third-class mail is more roughly handled than 
either first or second class. 

The catalog or booklet that gets broken in the mail 
seldom survives to bring back orders to its sender. 

If it survives at all, it probably finds the waste 
basket in a hurry. 

The best protection you can give your catalog or 
booklet is to use an Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelope, an envelope of strong, tough paper, with 
seams that hold tight. 

You cannot find anything better in a stock “catalog 
envelope” than the Improved Columbian Clasp. The 
paper is tough, the malleable steel clasp is strongly 
anchored at four points, the flap is reinforced where 
the prongs pass through. 

You can get the size you want right from the print- 
er’s or stationer’s stock. No annoying delays. No need 
to pay the entire cost of having it made specially. 

There are 31 stock sizes in all—small as a business 
card — big enough to carry an 11x 14" catalog —com- 
plete range in between. 

If your regular stationer or printer doesn’t stock 
improved Columbian Clasps, write us. 


Improved 
COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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Backing Up the Sales Force With 
Direct Mail Advertising 


HE use of ad- 
vertising sent 
through the mail 


has so many obvious ad- 
vantages to assist sales- 
men I wonder often that 
there is not much more 
of it done. No sales man- 
ager who has _ intelli- By 
gently used direct-by- 

mail to help his salesmen 

sell would ever give it up. Of 
course I am prejudiced because, 
beginning with the first position 
I held as sales manager, I have 
used direct-by-mail advertising to 
assist my salesmen. Somehow I 
can’t see how I could profitably 
use salesmen, or rather how I 
could expect to secure the most 
out of salesmen if I did not sup- 
plement their efforts by what I 
can do from my office by sending 
messages through the mail to 
their customers or to their poten- 
tial customers. 


The Beaten Trail 


S A general thing, all salesmen 
travel alike. Here and there 
among a hundred men a few loom 
up bigger mentally or physically. 
But they are all about alike in the 
methods they employ. They about 
average up and are similar in 
their make-up, ideas and possibil- 
ities. If this is true, you give 
your salesmen an advantage over 
the salesmen who travel for com- 
peting firms if you supplement 
their efforts with the things which 
you do for them. 

It is often said that “a new 
broom sweeps clean.” I have 
noticed always that when I put 
a new salesman at work, or put 
an old salesman working on a new 
route, he will go into the nooks 
and corners looking for new cus- 
tomers the house has never sold 
before. Sooner or later this wears 
off and the salesman gets into the 
habit of calling on about the same 
people each trip. 

Arriving in a town such a man 
generally looks up the names of 
his prospects, using the directory, 
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An Analysis of Some of the Things 
Direct Advertising Will Accomplish 
When It Is Coordinated With the 


Efforts of the Salesmen 


The eleventh of a series of articles 


CHARLES W. HOYT 


asking hotel clerks or fellow 
salesmen. At first he is quite ag- 
gressive in this respect. After he 
has made the town a few times 
he discovers that certain people 
are not particularly receptive or, 
indeed, they are antagonistic. He 
forms a few strong connections, 
gradually drops the hard ones 
and, instead of doing as he did 
at first—work from morning until 
night to cover the town—he is 
tempted, providing it isn’t train 
time, to go back to the hotel after 
he has seen his favorites, write 
a few letters and swap a few 
stories. 

Ask a salesman why he hasn’t 
called on some particular person. 
Ask him why he hasn’t seen more 
prospects. He will tell you he 
hasn’t time; that it takes all of 
his time to do what he is now 
doing. He really believes it. It 
is often true. Tell him you would 
like to take away some of his ter- 
ritory and he will resent it, be- 
cause he is touching the high 
spots of the entire territory. 


Organizing the Salesman’s Work 


‘““PACK of time,” is the sales- 
man’s lament. One of the 
greatest values of mail-piece cam- 
paigns is that it economizes the 
use of the salesman’s time. This 
is because it acts as a missionary. 
It is also because it acts, if you 
give the salesman a list of the 
names to whom you are sending 
mail-pieces, as a systematizer of 
his time. Have you ever started 
in the morning, when visiting 
some big city like New York or 
Chicago, with a list of your er- 
rands or the names of the people 


’ 


on whom you want to 
call? On another day 
have you worked along 
without such a written 
program? Haven’t you 
found that when you had 
a definite, set task re- 
corded and in front of 
you that you accom- 
plished a great deal more 
than when you took up 
one thing after the other as you 
happened to think of it? 


So, in a direct-by-mail cam- 
paign you say to a salesman, 
“Here are thirty-two names in 
this town. We have spent a cer- 
tain amount of money on each of 
them during the past six months. 
Of the thirty-two names, four 
have replied and twenty-eight 
haven’t. Call on all of these peo- 
ple without fail.” 

Can't you see the effect of such 
a program on the salesman? No 
matter how conscientious he has 
been under the other method, I 
am sure that when he goes to a 
city with a definite task in front 
of him he will do better. 

To my mind, two things of im- 
portance justify a consideration of 
using mail-pieces for advertising 
and selling. 

In the first place, a sales man- 
ager can never be sure that all the 
possible buyers are called upon. 
Human nature is human nature 
and the salesman may fail to de- 
liver the message which the sales 
manager so much desires to de- 
liver to all the possible buyers in 
a certain territory. 


Solving Specific Selling Problems 


F THERE is a carefully com- 

piled mailing-list to which 
mail-pieces have been sent, and if 
copies of this mailing-list are 
given to the salesman with in- 
structions to report on each name, 
the sales manager may be more 
sure that all possible buyers are 
being seen. 

A second thing is equally im- 
portant and applies to many busi- 
nesses. Suppose a manufacturer 
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or a jobber has certain products 
which he particularly desires to 
push. He has something which 
makes more money than the rest 
of the line but which is not a 
volume or tonnage maker. Sales- 
men want volume and, as a rule, 
unintentionally perhaps, they 
slight small volume makers. They 
do not bring these things to the 
attention of their customers even 
though it makes a profit for the 
firm. 

Suppose the manufacturers has 
an article in stock on which he 
needs assistance. Perhaps it is a 
dead number. He sends letters to 
his salesmen urging them to push 
that particular article. He never 
can be sure that his request is 
followed out in all cases. 

Suppose the manufacturer of a 
big, general line has one specialty 
which he desires to develop. His 
salesmen are busy. They have to 
be, because they have to secure 
volume. After they are through 
taking their order from a mer- 
chant it is true they cannot keep 
the attention of the merchant long 


enough to bring to his attention 
the specialty which they have 
been asked to push. The mer- 
chant refuses to listen. The sales 
manager urges his men to push 
this specialty, but he doesn’t 
make the progress with his gen- 
eral salesmen that he would make 
provided he did some missionary 
work to the trade, on the spe- 
cialty, with the mail-pieces. 

I have spoken of the average, 
old-type sales manager who 
thinks he is efficient but does not 
receive a maximum of results. It 
is this ordinary sales manager, to 
whom I have referred, who hires 
men on their looks. He has them 
look over his goods, shows them 
what he has to sell, furnishes 
them with samples, business 
cards, order blanks, and tells 
them to go out and get the busi- 
ness. 

Picture a salesman, _ started 
under these circumstances, arriv- 
ing in a new territory. He looks 
up the names of his prospects, 
goes to see them and introduces 
himself. If he happens to be 


To aid retailers in achieving 
better display of men’s socks, 
Wilson Brothers of Chicago 
have developed this display 
stand. It is sold to dealers 
at cost. 
ments on the top are a simple 

: device for keeping the stock 


The glass compart- 


in good order. 
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traveling where his firm is un- 
known he has to tell about the 
firm as well as about the goods 
which it makes. As a result he 
doesn’t accomplish very much. 


The real sales manager, who 
believes in a greater assumption 
of responsibility on the part of the 
management, does not expect his 
salesmen to be missionaries. He 
does not expect them to carry all 
of the load. He carries some of it 
for them. He believes, particularly 
if he is putting his men into a new 
territory, that he ought to do 
some of the missionary work. The 
best way with which I am {fam- 
iliar for doing this preliminary 
work is by the use of direct-by- 
mail advertising. 


Building a List 


It is certainly possible for the 
man in charge of the business to 
pick out—to list—to nominate 
potential customers. I know that 
some people will make exceptions 
to this statement. Suppose you 
were selling motor trucks. Here 
is a case where you are not sell- 
ing to merchants to re-sell, but 
are selling direct to the user. It 
certainly should be easy to pick 
out the names of the sort of firms 
which would have a logical use 
for a truck. If there is no other 
way open you can do so by elimi- 
nation.. You certainly know that 
barbers have no use for trucks. 
You would know that Chinese 
laundries have no use for them. 
It ought to be possible to set 
down sufficient specifications so 
that the names of potential cus- 
tomers for most products can be 
found. I will admit that if you 
were selling diamond engagement 
rings and wanted to circularize 
potential customers it would be 
difficult to put your finger on the 
names of young men who ex- 
pected to be married. In sucha 
case I'll admit that you would 
have to shoot your ammunition 
into the air by using a general 
medium, such as the magazine 
and newspaper. 


(In the next article in this series, Mr. 
Hoyt will continue the subject of direct 
mail cooperation with salesmen, taking the 
problem of a typical campaign in a limited 
territory, and analyzing it, showing how 
direct-mail can be used to supplement the 
work of the salesmen.—THE EDbITORS.) 
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Mr. Borsodi Denies His Book 


Is Part of a Plot 


HE very far-sighted position 

which Mr. Roy W. Johnson 
takes in his article’ entitled, 
“What the Public Is Being Told 
About Today’s Advertising,” 
makes me somewhat hesitant in 
registering a protest about certain 
statements which he makes in it. 
3ut the certainty that they will 
be widely circulated makes it nec- 
essary, if possible, to enable fact 
to catch up with fiction. 


Disclaims Conspiracy Charge 


In the course of his remarks 
about my book, “The Distribution 
Age,” Mr. Johnson speaks about 
charges that the book is propa- 
ganda and about rumors that 
there is a plot to ruin national 
advertisers and turn over their 
business to department stores. In 
fairness to me and to Mr. Lew 
Hahn, Managing Director of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, who wrote the introduc- 
tion to the book at my request, I 
think you should publish the facts 
about this matter. 

When the manuscript of “The 
Distribution Age” was finished, I 
asked Mr. Hahn to write an intro- 
duction for it, in part because I 
happened to know that his views 
coincided somewhat with my own, 
and in part because I was anxious 
that the retailers of the country, 
especially the leading retailers, 
should get the message which the 
book contained. Far from Mr. 
Hahn asking me to write depart- 
ment store propaganda, the actual 
facts were just the opposite; I 
was asking him to write some- 
thing that would persuade depart- 
ment store owners to read “The 
Distribution Age,” and to study 
this question so that they might 
serve what I believe the best in- 
terests of consumers, distributors, 
and producers. 


Of course, the notion that I am 
engaged in some kind of plot is 
too absurd for serious considera- 
tion. I happen to have come to 
certain conclusions extremely crit- 
ical of national advertising as a 
result of years of experience with 
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and study of marketing and dis- 
tribution problems. In my books 
I have set forth these conclusions 
very temperately, I believe, when 
the facts involved are fairly con- 
sidered. How a lone student of 
economics writing books which 
are caviar to the multitude can 
be accused of plotting and propa- 
ganda, I do not understand. The 
fact that a carefully thought-out 
study of an extremely important 
question has provoked such ab- 
surd libels by way of reply is very 
significant. Men who are con- 
vinced that they can establish the 
soundness of the beliefs they hold 
do not resort to tactics which are 
indicative only of a “conscious- 
ness of guilt.” The distribution 
question is, in my opinion, the 
most important that confronts 
business in this country. 


Two Sides to a Question 


There are two sides to the ques- 
tion of the responsibility of na- 
tional advertising for distribution 
difficulties. 


Cries of propaganda and plot 
are no presentation of the case 
for national advertising. As a 
matter of fact, it is easier for 
critics of national advertising to 
make an effective fuss about plot 
and propaganda by national ad- 
vertising than for national adver- 
tising to do so. Just imagine 
what might be done with the con- 
spiracy charges before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the dec- 
ade-old propaganda of the Amer- 
ican Fair Trade League, and the 
new organized propaganda com- 
mission of the International Ad- 
vertising Association ! 

I hope that the presentation of 
the case on both sides can be 
made without drawing a red her- 
ring across the question in the 
form of charges, which, as Mr. 
Johnson points out, have nothing 
to do with the merits of the 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH BORSODI. 
Suffern, New York. 
May 20, 1927. 
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ANNOUNCE PROGRAM 
FOR SECOND DISTRICT 


WENTY-SIX speakers, 

many of whom have achieved 
prominence in the advertising and 
business world —and_ including 
seven whose participation in the 
program had not heretofore been 
announced — are to address the 
sessions of the convention of the 
Second District, International Ad- 
vertising Association, at Schenec- 
tady, New York, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, June 22, 23 
and 24. 

Morning and afternoon sessions 
are to be held in Edison Club 
Hall, at 10 and 1:45 o’clock on 
Wednesday, with a departmental 
luncheon on Retail Advertising 
between. Thursday’s general ses- 
sions, at 9:30 and 1:45, will have 
as intervening attractions rival 
luncheon departmentals on News- 
paper Advertising and Commun- 
ity Advertising. The luncheons 
will be at the Hotel Van Curler, 
convention headquarters. The 
club officers’ conference is to be 
held on Friday at White Sulphur 
Springs Hotel, Saratoga Lake. 


Numerous features by way of 
entertainment are to be provided 
for the men and women delegates, 
several hundred of whom are ex- 
pected. These supplementary 
events will include a frolic, golf, 
automobile rides, and a field day. 


Among the speakers are: John 
G. Barry, vice pesident, General 
Electric Company, “The Business 
Outlook and Advertising”; F. R. 
Bush, Bush & Bull Corporation, 
“Advertising in Small Cities”; 
Marquis Regan, president, Mar- 
quis Regan, Inc., “Salesman- 
power”; F. A. Arnold, director of 
development, National Broad- 
casting Company, “Commercial 
Broadcasting”; Malcolm Muir, 
vice-president, McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, “Industrial Advertising and 
Marketing”; George B. Hendrick, 
vice president, Lewis A. Crossett 
Company, “What the Sales De- 
partment Expects from the Ad- 
vertising Department.” 


E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc., opti- 
cians, have retained Reimers & 
Osborn, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, to handle their ac- 
count. 
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law a sales manager 

is a bona fide agent 
of his employer, who 
legally is termed the 
principal. The rights 
and liabilities of both the 
employer and sales man- 
ager for the endorsement 
of contracts, as well as 
other acts, is hinged upon this 
point. 

The law is well established that 
an employer is liable for all of 
the acts done by a sales manager 
while the letter is acting within 
the scope of the employment. 
And, generally, a sales manager 
is not personally liable for the 
lawful acts which he does in obey- 
ance with his employer’s instruc- 
tions, but he should exercise pre- 
caution to make it unmistakably 
clear that all business transac- 
tions are performed for the 
principal. 


|: THE eyes of the 


The Rule of Law 


HE rule of the law is that 
where an agent performs an 
act for an employer, only the 
latter is responsible if, at the time 
the transaction is completed, all 
of the parties intend that the 
employer is solely liable. But if 
a sales manager enters into a con- 
tract, or other verbal, written or 
implied transaction, while acting 
under the instructions from his 
employer, but without making it 
clear that the latter is responsible, 
then the other party to the trans- 
action may elect to hold either 
the sales manager or the em- 
ployer liable. On the other hand, 
where a sales manager signs a 
contract or other written com- 
munication as agent for his prin- 
cipal, the liability of the sales 
Manager is absolute, unless the 
form of the contract and signa- 
ture plainly indicates that he acts 
only as agent for his employer. 
For example, the records of 
Edward Collins vs. Buckeye State 
Insurance Co., 17 O. S. 215, 
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When the Sales Manager Is Liable For 
the Company Contracts He Signs 


Varied Court Decisions Show Need 
For Exact Statement of Responsibility 
In Signing All Kinds of Contracts  ‘'* his employer, the 


By LEO T. PARKER 


Member the Ohio Bar 


disclosed thata contract was signed 
“Ed. K. Collins, Agent.” And, al- 
though testimony was introduced 
to prove that in signing the paper 
Collins acted solely for his em- 
ployer, the Court held Collins per- 
sonally liable primarily because 
the employer’s name did not ap- 
pear in the contract. 


The Personal Inference 


T IS interesting to observe that, 
in explaining the legal reason 
Collins was personally liable, not- 
withstanding the testimony that 
he signed the contract by the in- 
structions of his employer, the 
Court said: 

“Tn the present case Collins not 
only failed to disclose the name 
of his principal . ...... but he 
used words which impart a per- 
sonal engagement — namely, ‘I 
promise ....... , and signed 
with his own signature only ... 
The name of the principal no- 
where appears and the operative 
words, ‘I promise’ are utterly in- 
appropriate to charge the prin- 
cipal. Without the word ‘Agent’ 
they are plainly and indirectly the 
appropriate language of Ed. K. 
Collins. With the word added, 
they are admittedly still his, un- 
less changed by parol proof. Is 
it competent to show by such 
proof that the parties intended 
the simple word ‘Agent’ to 
change the whole tenor of the 
contract? If the word ‘Agent’ 
and the words ‘I promise’ can be 
made to harmonize, they stand as 
the party wrote them. Such is 
the well known rule. And there 
is no trouble in so harmonizing 
them.” 
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Therefore, it is quite 
apparent that where an 
agent signs a contract 


form of the contract is 
conclusive whether or 
not the agent is liable. 
In other words, the 
Court will not permit 
evidence to be given for 
the purpose of proving that the 
agent acted for the employer. 
Such information must be ob- 
tained from the instrument itself. 


Sometimes litigation develops 
as a result of a sales manager 
affixing his signature to a con- 
tract which also is signed by his 
employer. This phase of the law 
was involved in the very recent 
United States Court litigation Gill 
vs. General Electric Co., 129 F. 
350. The contract in discussion 
was accepted by the following 
signatures: 

“Gill and Company, 
By Sydney S. Gill, 
W. B. Gill, 
T. Harvey Gill.” 


A Case in Point 


B. GILL was not a mem- 

¢ ber of the firm of Gill and 
Company and in signing the ac- 
ceptance acted only as an agent. 
However, Gill and Company was 
composed of the two partners, 
Sydney S. Gill and T. Harvey 
Gill. Due to a disagreement the 
other party to the contract sued 
Gill and Company and W. B. Gill. 
All defendants were held liable, 
although it was proved that W. B. 
Gill had no interest in the firm 
and was merely a hired employee. 
And it is important to know 
that W. B. Gill was held respon- 
sible, with Gill and Company, be- 
cause the word “By” appeared 
opposite only to Sydney S. Gill’s 
name. The Court explained that 
if the word “By” had also ap- 
peared adjoining W. B. Gill’s 
name, the latter would not have 
been liable. In reference to this 
phase of the law the Court said: 
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“Looking only at the signatures 
of the acceptance, we concur in 
the opinion that the word ‘By’ 
after the partnership name ap- 
plies to Sydney, and to him 
alone.” 

The Court explained its reason 
in holding W. B. Gill personally 
responsible, and said further: 

“Tt is true, that he (W. B. Gill) 
was not a partner in the firm of 
Gill & Company .... but it is 
also true that he united with the 
members of that firm in accepting 
it. The paper which he signed is 
unambiguous and explicit, and it 
is impossible to ascribe any other 
significance to his signature. It 
must, therefore, be assumed that 
the mutual understanding was 
that all those who had executed 
the acceptance would be bound 
by it. This is the only construc- 
tion, if construction it may be 
called, of which the acceptance is 
susceptible The fact that 
Sydney S. Gill and T. H. Gill con- 
stituted the firm of Gill and Co., 
to whom the proposal was ad- 
dressed, is unimportant. As be- 
tween themselves, these two may 
have regarded the transaction as 
a partnership one, but... . the 
position of the three accepting 
persons was simply that of joint 
contractors.” 


The Form of Signature 


ANOTHER case, Campbell 
vs. Porter, 61 N. Y. S. 712, the 
litigation involved a_ contract 
signed “John A. Porter, Agent.” 
In this instance, also, the Court 
explained that where a_ person 
signs a contract, or other paper, 
by affixing his own name, with 
simply the word “Agent” added, 
such a contract is the signer’s 
own for which he is personally 
responsible. 

In holding Porter personally 
liable, the Court said: 


“He (Porter) contends that he 
was merely the agent of another 
person .... who he asserts was 
the real contractor. He signed 
the contract as ‘John G. Porter, 
Agent.’ The word ‘Agent’ is mere 
descriptio personae, and on its 
face the contract is that of Porter 
individually.” 

Generally, it is advisable for 
sales managers to sign contracts, 
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and all other written communica- 
tions, in the following form: 
“The John Smith Company, 
By John Doe, Sales Manager.” 
If preferred, the words “Per,” 
“For,” or other words having sim- 
ilar meaning, may be substituted 
for the word “By.” 


If these precautions are care- 
fully followed, it is reasonably 
certain that a sales manager in 
acting as agent for his employer 
is relieved of liability. This is 
particularly true where the name 
of the employer appears in the 
body of the contract. 


Personal Responsibility 


OR instance, where a contract 
contains the name of the firm 
which employs a sales manager, 
the latter may not personally be 
liable where the signature is “By 
John Doe, Sales Manager,” or “By 
John Doe, Agent.” But generally, 
for the sales manager to be re- 
lieved of liability where he signs 
his name in this manner, the con- 
tract must plainly indicate the 
employer’s responsibility. 

It has been held in Indianapolis 
Railroad Co. vs. Shimmer, 17 Ind. 
296, and also in Thompson vs. 
Blackwell, 56 Ky. 490, that where 
the other party to the contract 
knows that an agent signs it for 
his employer, and further, that 
the employer’s name appears in 
the body of the contract, the 
agent is not personally liable al- 
though he omits signing the name 
of his employer in conjunction 
with his own name. 

In the latter case the contract 
was signed “George W. Williams, 
G. W. P.” The Court did not hold 
Williams personally responsible, 
and in effect said that an officer 
or employee of a corporation or 
company, while acting as agent 
and in that character, is not in- 
dividually bound if his signature 
is applied to an instrument which 
is in such form that the other 
party knew he was acting in the 
capacity of an agent. The Court 
explained, further, that in this in- 
stance, the signature of the agent, 
containing his own name and 
three letters, was an abbreviated 
form of the company which he 
represented, and at the time the 
paper was signed the other party 
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to the contract knew that Wil. 
liams was acting as agent and not 
in an individual capacity. How- 
ever, carelessness in affixing a 
signature is likely to result in liti- 
gation and, of course, the proper 
form invariably should be fol- 
lowed. 

Not only is a sales manager 
personally liable for improperly 
affixing his signature to contracts, 
but he may be responsible for any 


‘acts which he does under the fol- 


lowing circumstances: 


(1) Where the sales manager 
makes a false representation of 
his authority with intent to de- 
ceive. (2) Where, with the 
knowledge of his want of author- 
ity, but without intending any 
fraud, he assumed to act as 
though he were fully authorized; 
and (3) where he acts in good 
faith believing he has authority, 
but in fact has none. 


Generally, the law is well es- 
tablished that in cases fairly 
within either of the first two 
classes, there cannot be any doubt 
as to the personal liability of the 
self-constituted agent, and his 
liability may be enforced either 
by an action based on deceit, or 
he may be treated as principal in 
the contract or act. However, 
while the liability of sales man- 
agers in cases belonging to the 
third class has been doubted by 
some Courts, the weight of 
authority appears to be that they 
are liable. 


Where Deceit is ‘Practiced 


HE law is strict in its en- 

forcement of an_ agent's 
liability where deceit is practiced. 
Although a sales manager may 
sign a contract in proper form, if 
the other party to it is deceived, 
he may hold the sales manager 
liable whether or not the em- 
ployer personally is responsible. 


For illustration, in the quite re- 
cently decided case, Gayne VS. 
Smith, 134 A. 62, the Court said 
that a party to a contract “may 
not do anything to conceal ...- 
a material fact, or say or do any- 
thing to divert or forestall an in- 
tended inquiry, or deliberately 
hide defects, for in so doing he 
is not merely remaining silent, 


(Continued on page 1164) 
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words could never paint. Healthy 
babies or mother’s love, the camera records it all. 
And rotogravure reproduces pictures perfectly. (Ro- \ 
togravure sections are available to merchants in fifty- 
two cities in North America. The representative of 
your newspaper can give many helpful suggestions 
that you can carry out with economy and 
telling effect. Ask him to show you. 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
for The Borden Company 
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OTOGRAVURE sections are 

published every week in fifty-two 
cities of North America by these 

seventy-nine newspapers: 


*The Knickerbocker Press. 
Albany 

*The Atlanta Constitution 

*The Atlanta Journal 

*The Sun, Baltimore 


- *The Birmingham News 


*The Boston Herald 
*Boston Herald and 
Traveler 
*Bullalo Courier Express 
*The Buffalo Sunday Times 
The Chicago Daily News 
¥*Chicago Sunday Tribune 
*The Cincinnati Enquirer 
¥*The Cleveland News 
*Cleveland Plain Dealer 
*The Rocky Mountain 
News, Denver 
*Des Moines Sunday Register 
*The Detroit Free Press 
*The Detroit News 
*The News-Sentinel, 
Fort Wayne 
*The Fresno Bee 
*Diario De La Marina, 
Habana, Cuba 
*The Hartford Courant 
*The Houston Chronicle 
*Houston Post-Dispatch 
*Indianapolis Sunday Star 
*Kansas City Journal Post 
*The Kansas City Star 
*The Press Telegram, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


*Los Angeles Sunday Times 
*The Courier Journal, 
Louisville 
*Sunday Herald Post. 
Louisville’ 
*The Commercial Appeal. 
Memphis 
*F| Universak Mexico City. 
Mexico 
¥*Miami Daily News 
*The Milwaukee Journal 
*Minneapolis Journal 
*The Minneapolis Tribune 
*La Patrie, Montreal 
La Presse, Montreal 
*The Standard, Montreal 
* Nashville Banner 
*Newark Sunday Call 
*The Sunday Standard, 
New Bedford 
*The Times Picayune, 
New Orleans 
*Corricre D’America, 
New York 
* Evening Graphic, 
New York 
*Forward, New York 
*The Morning Telegraph. 
_ New York 
I] Progresso Italo Americano, 
New York 
*New York Evening Post 
New York Herald Tribune 
*The New York Times 
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*Sunday News, New York 
*The World, New York 
*The Omaha Sunday Bee 
*Peoria Journal Transcript 
*L’Opinione, Philadelphia 
*The Philadelphia Inquirer 
*Public Ledger & North 
American, Philadel phia 
*The Providence Sunday 
Journal 
*Richmond Times-Dispatch 
*Democrat Chronicle, 
Rochester 
¥*St. Louis Globe-Demoerat 
*St. Louis Post Dispatch 
*The St. Paul Daily News 
*Sr. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press 
*San Francisco Chronicle 
*Seattle Daily Times 
*South Bend News Times 
*The Springtield Union- 
Republican 
*Syracuse Herald 
*The Post Standard, Syracuse 
*The Toledo Sunday Times 
*The Toronto Star Weekly 
*The Washington Post 
*The Sunday Star, 
Washington. D. C. 
*The Sunday Republican, 
Waterbury 
*T he Wichita Sunday Eagle 
* Vindicator, Youngstown.O. 


the perfect paper for rotogravure printing, is supplied 
by Kimberly-Clark Company to above 
papers marked with a star 


Kimberly-Clark (Ompany 


Established 1872 


Neenah, Wis. 
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Julian Petroleum Stock Collapse Puts 
Damper on Sales in San Francisco 


sales fields in the 

San Francisco dis- 
trict at the present time, 
competition between 
local manufacturers and 
national organizations is keen. 

The Stone Candy Company re- 
cently originated a new kind of 
coffee-flavored confection. And 
now naked, coffee-colored imps 
bearing their new product with 
the strange name—“Kofe Kuv’— 
go racing across street-car cards 
and through newspaper advertise- 
ments, giving a merry chase to 
Oh Henry and Baby Ruth. 

The local Simon Mattress Com- 
pany—named very similarly to 
the Simmons concern of national 
fame—manufactures a new kind 
of tuftless mattress which they 
call the Sanotuf. Appealing, 
human-interest copy, with appro- 
priate illustrations, regularly ap- 
pears in newspapers. The Sim- 
mons Mattress, the Sealey, and 
other rival mattresses reply with 
widely advertised special-sale 
“mattress weeks” and other effec- 
tive sales campaigns. 
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Mattress Concerns Advertise 


The most interesting ad rivalry 
of the year, perhaps, is found in 
the gas-range advertisements. 
Here it’s every range against the 
field. The Spark Lid-Top Range 
uses 5-column, 16-inch copy to an- 
nounce a patented built-in griddle 
as a part of the stove’s top. The 
Wedgewood Closed-Top Range 
features 4-column, 12-inch broad- 
sides telling about a new combus- 
tion chamber that saves on gas. 

The Occidental Stovtop Range 
appears with a series of advertise- 
ments selling the atmosphere of 
the quality-range with every mod- 
ern improvement. Then, in May, 
came the sudden announcement 
of a new 1928 Model Occidental, 
and Occidental copy now features 
the new range’s patented fuel- 
Saving burners and a cast-iron 


oven bottom with an inside boil- 
ing lid. 
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Retailers Kicking at Slow Sales, But 
Office Appliance Sales, Building and 
Real Estate Continue Active 


Neustadter Brothers, makers of 
clothing, one of the oldest San 
Francisco firms, are covering the 
state with the advertisements of 
their Boss-of-the-Road Overall, 
made of a special blue denim that 
gets bluer with washing. The 
ads, very plain in set-up, are 2- 
column, 4-inch in size, alternating 
with 2-column, 8-inch. Just re- 
cently they have announced the 
Zip-It playsuit for children up to 
8 years of age—a playsuit made 
with the Hookless Fastener. 


Mr. Ponzi Has a Rival 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
another old-timer in California, 
whose line of products includes 
Pabco paints, felt floor coverings, 
wall board, rock-surfaced shin- 
gles, paper boxes, etc., have now 
announced another Pabco prod- 
uct, a lacquer. The Paraffine 
Companies comprise the strong- 
est local rival to Johns-Manville 
of nation-wide fame. In fact, it is 
hardly just to either Neustadter 
Brothers or The Paraffine Com- 
panies to call them “local” firms, 
as they have long since entered 
the national magazines with one 
or more of their products. 

The price-cutting battle be- 
tween the great oil companies— 
which prevailed throughout the 
state last month—has reached a 
truce and the price of gasoline has 
mounted three cents on the gallon 
—much to the relief of stock- 
holders. 

But, just when the price-war 
had been nicely armisticed, an- 
other oily calamity has begun to 
shake the financial structure of 
the state. 

The East may have had its 
Ponzi, but in the sensational 
Julian oil stock crash, which is 
now rocking California as no 
earthquake ever did, this state has 
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seen Ponzi out-Ponzied 
on all points. 

The story of the devi- 
ous stock operations—at 
first legitimate, but 
quickly developing into 
an enormous gamble and over- 
issue of stock—has been de- 
scribed in the press. But no one 
has yet told that those most in- 
timately connected with the mar- 
keting of this stock—even the ad- 
vertising agencies handling the ad 
campaigns—were with masterly 
skill kept in such ignorance of the 
giddy manipulations going on be- 
hind the scenes that they were 
among the heaviest investors in 
Julian stock—and are now among 
the heaviest losers! 

Thousands of dollars’ worth 
of newspaper space was devoted 
to rapid-fire Julian advertising— 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and surrounding towns. So high 
in the business and social scale 
were the men involved that the 
stock of the Julian Petroleum 
Corporation was avidly purchased 
by everyone—from street sweep- 
ers up to bank presidents. 


Heavy Losses to Investors 


From disclosures made by S. C. 
Lewis (who, until his resignation 
on May 10, was president of the 
California Eastern Oil Company, 
which shortly before that date 
acquired all the assets of Julian 
Oil), it appears that, although 
there were only 600,000 authorized 
shares of Julian, about four mil- 
lion were issued and sold. Only 
the German mark, in all its im- 
mediate post-war glory, was ever 
over-manufactured like this! 

When the inevitable crash came, 
it involved the brokerage firm 
who handled the stock—A. C. 
Wagy & Company—their resigna- 
tion from. the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange, and at least the tem- 
porary closing of their offices in 
Los Angeles and in San Francisco. 

Most pitiable is the condition 
of thousands of investors who 
have lost lifetime savings. 
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However, the loss of public 
confidence in investments is far 
more damaging than even the mil- 
lions of dollars lost by investors. 
The old sock in the attic and the 
secret brick in the fireplace will, 
at least for a time, regain their 
old prestige as the safest places 
for money—to the anguish of the 
many really worth-while invest- 
ment opportunities. 

Quite apart from. oil specula- 
tions, retail merchants on every 
hand, with a few bright excep- 
tions, are singing their favorite 
tune, “I’m as blue as the blue 
Pacific.” 
they all seem to wear out their 
. cash registers, because the cash 
register business is good. They 
all seem to need new typewriters 
and adding machines. And they 
seem to be able to afford new 
homes, because real estate men 
are, for the most part, flourishing 
as the green bay tree. And the 
women everywhere seem to be 
able to buy all the most up-to-date 
household appliances—from elec- 
tric refrigerators to the latest 
types of vacuum sweepers and 
washing machines. 


To Build New Bridges 


To really understand the mar- 
ket around San Francisco Bay, it 
is necessary to remember that 
here the seasons are syncopated 
—“jazzed” together—to such an 
extent that Summer, Winter, 
Spring and Autumn are not sea- 
sons of the year, but are parts of 
each month in the year! 


National advertisers are slowly 
but surely learning not to map 
out a long program of “seasonal” 
advertising to cover the year in 
the orthodox four-season manner. 
Instead, their schedule calls for 
copy for all four seasons every 
month—and thus they are “hit- 
ting on all four” instead of limp- 
ing along on only one cylinder at 
a time. 

And it is not for nothing that 
skyscraper after skyscraper is 
speedily rising into San Fran- 
cisco’s and Oakland’s skyline— 
each with more-than-400-foot 
height. It no longer takes fore- 


sight to see that, with the rapid 
criss-crossing of San Francisco 
bridges, this 
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Business is “poor.” Yet 
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district is stepping, right now, into 
the expansion period of its life! 

Within the last year three 
bridges have appeared. The first, 
the long Antioch Bridge that is a 
part of the transcontinental Vic- 
tory Highway, does not, strictly 
speaking, span the waters of the 
bay, but of the San Joaquin River 
almost at the very point where 
the river and the bay broadly 
meet. 

The second bridge, the Dum- 
barton, is near the southern end 
of the bay, connecting Redwood 
City on the west to Newark on 
the east. Dumbarton Bridge is a 
part of the north-and-south high- 
way system of the state. 

The third and latest is the Car- 
quinez Bridge—the nearest to San 
Francisco and Oakland—connect- 
ing Crockett with Vallejo. And, 
like everything else in California, 
it is in some way the largest in 
the world. The opening of this 
bridge closes the last gap in the 
transcontinental all-land highway 
between the eastern seaboard and 
San Francisco. 


There remains, at the very least, 
two more bridges to be built— 
and they will soon be in. One, 
already authorized, connecting 
San Francisco with Alameda, 
Oakland, and Berkeley. The other 
directly spanning the Golden Gate 
and connecting San _ Francisco 
with marvelous Marin County. 


Advertisers and sales managers 
have already awakened to the sit- 
uation. One enterprising firm of 
subdividers, operating from the 
Atlantic Coast westward, has ar- 
rived just in the nick of time to 
take advantage of the first ripples 
of the tidal wave of land invest- 
ment awaiting the construction of 
the last-named bridges. This firm 
has improved a beach property in 
Marin County “which will be 
marvelously valuable when the 
Golden Gate Bridge is built”— 
and is selling 20-foot frontage lots 
at $69.50 each. And in San Fran- 
cisco, as elsewhere throughout the 
country, this firm has connected 
its lot-selling project with sub- 
scriptions to one of the local 
newspapers. 


Montague Points Out Danger 
of Acting on Ayer Decision 


HE fact that the Supreme 

Court refused to review the 
decision rendered November 3, 
1926, by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, New York, in the Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, Inc., vs. Federal 
Trade Comimission case, does not 
mean that the Supreme Court 
affirms or approves the decision as 
the public is inclined to interpret 
it, is pointed out in a recent state- 
ment by Gilbert H. Montague. 


“The refusal,” Mr. Montague 
states, “means nothing more than 
that the Supreme Court already 
has on its calendar, or hopes to 
have, a case that will raise these 
particular questions of law in a 
clearer and more comprehensive 
manner, which may permit the 
court to undertake a broader re- 
view of those questions than 
would be possible in the case 
which the Supreme Court has re- 
fused to review. Prospects are 
bright, however, that the Supreme 
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Court sometime during the next 
few weeks, in its forthcoming de- 
cision in the American Tobacco 
case, may say something that will 
clear up the various doubts and 
questions raised by the recent de- 
cisions of the various Circuit 
Courts of Appeals during the past 
two years in the cases of Sealpax, 
Hills Brothers, Toledo Pipe- 
Threading Machine, Chase and 
Sanborn, Q. R. S. Music Com- 
pany, Cream of Wheat, and the 
Ayer case. 


KOCH AGENCY HAS 

HONOLD ACCOUNT 

The Koch Company, of Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed to 
handle the account of the Honold 
Manufacturing Company, of She- 
boygan, manufacturers of “No- 
glare,” a new automobile acces- 
sory. Trade papers will be used 
in color, together with a direct 
mail campaign. 
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that point out 
and prove that 
Business is read by the execu- 
tive audience—the men who 
direct policies and control pur- 
chases in the leading lines of 
business in the United States 
and Canada. 


These are the men who very 
often cannot be reached by 
personal contact, but must be 
influenced by other means. 


Business has a national 
audience of more than 170,000 
executives, built up through 
personal contact. It is in 


every sense ‘‘controlled” 
circulation. 
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articles interesting : 


Push Home Equipment Sales as Build- 
ing Continues Active in Rochester 


OCHESTER’S 
R trafic problem, 
which heretofore 
had been confined to the 
streets, spread to the 
sidewalks during the 
past month when adver- 
tising geniuses opened 
an intensive drive to displace the 
shaving mugs in this town with 
Barbasol. Reel one shows Mr. 
Average Citizen subjecting his 
face to innumerable tortures by 
using the old lather system. Reel 
two springs the climax when he 
conquers his tough beard with an 
inch of Barbasol spread without 
the aid of a shaving brush. 

A small projecting machine in 
the window flashes the film. Most 
of the downtown drug stores are 
displaying the film and it is re- 
ported that Barbasol sales have 
increased considerably as a result 
of the campaign. 

Oil Burners Open Drive 
NOTHER campaign which 
promises to attract consider- 
able attention is being planned for 
ABC washing machines and aux- 
iliary equipment. The campaign 
will probably be staged within the 
next few months and will include 
spectacular airplane stunts backed 
up by aggressive newspaper and 
direct mail advertising. The cam- 
paign will introduce, it is said, the 
new ABC extractor and a small 
washing machine designed espe- 
cially for the kitchenette apart- 
ment dwellers. 

The local distributor of ABC 
washers reports business better 
than ever but other washing ma- 
chine distributors report consider- 
able sales resistance. 

Oil heating equipment distrib- 
utors report a most active season 
just opening up with prospects of 
greater sales activity than ever 
before experienced in the Roches- 
ter territory. Rochester is enjoy- 
ing a building boom, with hun- 
dreds of houses being erected in 
numerous residential develop- 
ments, not only in the city but in 
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suburban communities. Ever in- 
creasing numbers of builders are 
now including oil heating equip- 
ment in their houses and distrib- 
utors of such equipment look for 
a busy time until November. In- 
dividual home owners are just as 
interested in this new method of 
heating as builders and they are 
being carefully canvassed by 
newspaper, direct mail and per- 
sonal solicitation. More than half 
the residents of this city are said 
to own their own homes, so that 
Rochester should prove a fertile 
field for purveyors of oil burning 
equipment. 


The local distributor of ABC 
oil burning equipment is planning 
a special campaign, centered prin- 
cipally in direct mail but aided by 
newspaper advertising. Special 
price inducements and terms are 
to be offered the home owner, 
who will be barraged with all the 
sales arguments available to con- 
vince him of the comfort, effi- 
ciency and absolute necessity of 
oil burning equipment in his 
home. 


Appliance Sales Up 


FFICE appliance sales have 
been good, the local sales 
manager of one adding machine 
company reporting April sales 20 
per cent ahead of the same month 
last year. 
Cash register companies report 
a falling off in sales during the 
past month or two, merchants 
complaining that retail business is 
not what it should be. This con- 
dition is hard to understand in 
view of the fact that employment 
conditions here, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce, are above 
the average. 
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Barbasol Stages Special Drive; Elec- 
tric Refrigerator Sales Well Ahead of 
1926; New Ginger Ale Company 


’ 


Typewriter sales, ac- 
cording to local distrib- 
utors, are holding up 
well, April sales show- 


ing a slight increase 
over the same month 
last year. 


Automatic refrigerator 
sales are still well ahead of last 
year’s records but are being 
slightly retarded by continued 
cold weather. Frigidaire, Kel- 
vinator, Serv-el and the numer- 
ous other refrigerating com- 
panies are large users of space in 
the newspapers, and on billboards, 
and in addition have crews can- 
vassing the householders. Ice 
dealers likewise are getting in 
their educational work through 
drivers, special representatives 
and advertising. When the hot 
weather brings the ice situation 
sharply to the attention of the 
housewife a lively battle for busi- 
ness between these two rival 
groups is expected to ensue. 


Hoover Reports Increase 


u C. GILBERT Corporation, 
elocal distributor of Frigid- 
aire, sent its entire sales staff in 
a special car to the spring conven- 
tion at Dayton. This corporation 
has appointed McCurdy and Com- 
pany, department store, and H. B. 
Graves Company, furniture house, 
as associate dealers. 

Vacuum cleaner distributors re- 
port increased activity in their 
line. The local Hoover distrib- 
utor reports an increase of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent in April 
sales over the same month last 
year in this territory. 

In volume, of course, automo- 
bile advertising continues to hold 
the lead. This class of advertis- 
ing was featured by the introduc- 
tion of two new models during 
the past month, Reo’s Wolverine 
and the new Little Custom Jor- 
dan. Both cars were introduced 
with teaser ads running about a 
week. 

Tobacco advertising is being 
featured by the Old Gold 
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BOSTON 
Park Square Bldg. 


ZANESVILLE 


and 36 other American Communities 


ANNOUNCING THE RESULTS OF A HOUSE-TO- 
HOUSE CANVASS OF 11,232 HOMES IN 37 COMMU- 
NITIES, FOR THE PURPOSE OF STUDYING THE 
USE AND OWNERSHIP OF VARIOUS COMMODITIES 


An independent statistical organi- 
zation, R. O. Eastman, Inc., has com- 
pleted a survey, the purpose of which 
was to make an analysis of the aver- 
age American home— 


How it lives 

How it works and plays 
What it eats - 

Where it spends its money 


The answer to these questions is part 
of the solution of the problem of 
marketing. The results of the sur- 
vey have not hitherto been published. 


GUPr 


This is not an investigation of Lit- 
erary Digest circulation but of the 
homes in a community as they were 
found, and no special interest of The 
Digest was permitted to influence 
in any way the conduct of the survey. 


UG? 
Trained investigators obtained in- 


terviews at 11,232 homes in 37 com- 
munities in all parts of the country. 


One of these communities was Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, which was selected as a 
representative city in which to visit 
every home, in order to obtain for 
the first time market information 
covering an entire community. The 
facts about the use and ownership of 
many commodities were obtained in 
more than 68.4% of the homes in 
Zanesville. In the 36 other commu- 
nities sufficient numbers of homes 
were visited to afford a national basis 
of comparison with the local statis- 
tics obtained in Zanesville. 
QGr°apr 


The survey confirms the important 
principle that the distribution of resi- 
dence telephones is a reliable index 
to the market for advertised com- 
modities. It shows, for example, that 


71% of the families using package 
cereals have telephones. 

SO% of radios are owned by tele- 
phone homes. 

70% of automobiles are owned by 
telephone homes. 

90%, of families owning 2 auto- 
mobiles have telephones. 


A 190-page volume containing extensive tables and charts 
developed by the survey is soon to be issued. 


The fiterary Digest 


mie x G OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND 
Union Trust Bldg. 


YORK 
354- 360 Fourth Ave. 


ened eters Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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campaign, which includes scores 
of window displays, newspaper 
and outdoor advertising. A large 
poster at Clinton and Main 
streets, regarded as the prize loca- 
tion in the city for outdoor ad- 
vertising, has been taken by Old 
Gold. Lucky Strikes, Camels, 
Chesterfields, Piedmonts, Fatima 
and some of the less popular 
brands are appearing at regular 
intervals in the newspapers and 
on the billboards. La _ Palina, 
Dutch Masters and Peter Scuyler 
continue to bid for public favor 
with good sized newspaper ads 


and prominently displayed posters. 


A new industry was opened 


here during the past month and 
bids fair to become a national ad- 
vertiser. It is the Natural Dry 
Ginger Ale Corporation. Accord- 
ing to officers of the company it 
was established here because 
Rochester drinking water is so 
pure it will not be necessary to 
distill it in the manufacture of 
ginger ale. It is believed that 
the saving thus effected in oper- 
ating expense will enable the 
company successfully to compete 
in the national market. Adver- 
tising so far has been confined 
to local newspapers and posters. 
Theodore Christie is sales 
manager. 


How Advertisers Capitalized 
Lindbergh Flight 


APTAIN Charles A. Lind- 
C bergh, and the other half 

of the “we” that he quotes, 
flew into New York and on to 
Paris last month and completely 
captured not only the bigger part 
of the editorial space in the 
papers, but also produced an un- 
expected demand on the display 
space. 

On Saturday, the day after the 
take-off and while “Lucky” Lind- 
bergh was still to be heard from, 
the Goodrich Rubber Company, 
came out with a full page in the 
Sun and in all Sunday papers de- 
scribing the flight of “Silvertowns 
Across the Sea.” 

With the wheels of the Ryan 
monoplane barely on the ground 
at Le Bourget the Vacuum Oil 
Company, came out in the Sun- 
day papers with “correct lubrica- 
tion did its part’ and the an- 
nouncement that Gargoyle Mo- 
bile “B” was the oil employed. 

This was followed by a letter 
from Lindbergh indorsing the 
Waterman fountain pen and car- 
rying prominent position. It is 
understood, and this comes from 
one of the members of the flyer’s 
party, that Waterman in present- 
ing the pen made this statement: 
“T will give you $1,000 for that 
pen when you land in Paris.” 

Another advertiser to take ad- 
vantage of the interest in the 
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flight was the Equitable Trust 
with “Captain Charles Lindbergh 
carried a draft on the Equitable 
of Paris” in the Sunday papers 
and followed later by a photostat 
copy of the draft. 

The Franklin came out with 
“Again air cooling triumphs,” 
while the American Telephone 
and Telegraph came out Satur- 
day with a map of the route to 
be traversed and tying up the 
flight by inference with their 
rapid methods of transmission 
across the Atlantic. 


Rajah spark plugs and the Tay- 
lor-Wharton Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, were not slow to tell the 
reading public that they too had 
been called in for some of the 
equipment used in the flight. 
There were several others that 
the writer had never heard about 
before that carried space on the 
flight. 

Aero Digest, an aeronautical 
magazine, reports that their next 
issue will show an increase of 
over 40 per cent in advertising 
space. Some of the advertisers 
will be: Berry with varnish, 
Splitdorf with ignition, Eclipse 
Machine Company, with starter 
mechanism, General Electric with 
ground lighting, Johnson & John- 
son with first aid, Meyerowitz 
with aerial goggles, Pratt & 
Whitney with machine parts, 
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Truscon steel with varied prod- 
ucts, A. G. Spalding with flyers’ 
equipment. Hercules Glue with 
nitro dope, and Black & Decker 
with tools. 

Even Uncle Sam has taken ad- 
vantage of the flight. All of the 
local boards used by the U. §S. 
Army Recruiting Service are car- 
rying “The Army Trained Lind- 
begh” posters with an appeal for 
others to join the Reserve Corps, 

Lord and Taylor took advan- 
tage of the situation and blocked 
all traffic near their store with a 
duplicate of the Wright air cooled 
whirlwind motor on display in 
their window. 

Gimbel Brothers, had to phone 
for police protection when they 
placed four large photos of Lind- 
bergh and the plane with the 
crossed flags of the United States 
and France on display in one of 
their corner windows. 


A Price Maintenance Move 


A national candy show is the 
aim of the Candy Industries Ex- 
position Company, made up of the 
leading.candy makers, jobbers and 
retailers of New York. October 
10-15 is the date and the Grand 
Central Palace will be used for 
the exhibition. 

“The policy of this company is 
to refuse to maintain business re- 
lations with those who sell our 
products at a price which does not 
return to them a fair margin of 
profit. 

“The prices quoted on our re- 
tail price list herewith provide a 
fair margin of profit for the 
wholesaler. 

“We will therefore maintain 
business relations only with 
wholesalers who maintain a mini- 
mum price to the retailer of 75 
cents on 5 and 10 cent goods, and 
retail list less 10 per cent on other 
items. 

“This policy will be rigidly en- 
forced.” 

The above is an excerpt from 
the letter sent out by William A. 
Goebel, sales manager, H. O. Wil- 
bur and Sons, Inc., to all the 
jobbers in the New York tert 
tory. It is the opening gun of a 
policy that this firm of candy 
manufacturers intend to establish 
nationally. 
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the DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR —every time in Howard Bond, watermarked, known over the 

entire country for its superb writing refinement coupled with greater strength — greater 
tain uniformity—greater adaptability. Use it for letterheads in hundred thousand runs—or 
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According to those who are 
well informed on the candy situa- 
tion, Wilbur is the first of the big 
chocolate houses to dictate what 
a fair margin of profit should be. 
“It is evident that the Wilbur 
Company considers the price 
cutter an unsafe credit risk’ is 
the editorial comment of the 
International Confectioner. 

Mr. Goebel further states, 
“Those jobbers who introduce 
our goods will be assured of their 
trade. We intend to protect our 
dealers from those who demoral- 
ize the maket.” 


From the favorable reaction of 
this letter it is believed by the 
jobbers in the New York terri- 
tory that others in the trade will 
follow suit shortly. 


An Experiment in Display 


HE writer spent an instruc- 

tive half hour in the display 
room of the Wilbur Company, on 
West 45th street, the other day. 
An attractive window display was 
the cause of the call. 

Not only did the window carry 
only the new 5 cent bar, Malt 
Crunch, but the entire show room 
was dominated by the product 
and appealing copy on it. 


In the course of half an hour 
eleven consumer sales were made, 
of which only one was for any 
other product; one sale was for 
one bar only, while the balance 
were from two to five each. David 
Low, the New York manager, de- 
clared that it is nothing for them 
to have a messenger boy drop in 
for from ten to fifteen. 


There is a reason for this: the 
product and its display were 
dominating the whole store. Mr. 
Low stated that he had tried out 
the window with three different 
candies for three days and that 
the new product did not even 
register, then he changed to 
dominant window and store dis- 
plays on one product, and they 
could hardly meet the demand 
with the usual number of clerks. 
We had called at a very slack 
time, about three, so the sum total 
of sales in that half hour are given 
only as a guide as to what can be 
done when the product is given 
the proper display. 
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The product has been placed in 
more than 3,000 retail stores in 
the last three weeks. While it is 
yet too early for definite results, 
the telephone calls from jobbers 
while we were in the office would 
indicate that it had caught on. 

It took three men about five 
weeks to do the necessary mis- 
sionary work. Undoubtedly this 
amount of time could have been 
reduced with the aid of a small 
advertising campaign. The only 
bit of advertising that we were 
able to find were some rather at- 
tractive window stickers of cherry 
red. The product itself is wrapped 
in the same colored paper, and is 
attractive to both the eye and the 
taste. 

“Heavy penalties await jewel 
smugglers” is the heading on a 
one column six inch ad that ap- 
pears twice weekly in the Times. 
It is sponsored by the American 
Jewelers Protective Association, 
for the purpose of reducing the 
smuggling of jewelry into this 
country. The second line of the 
ad reads: “Smuggling jewelry is 
dangerous. Rewards for informa- 
tion are large. And the penalties 
are heavy.” Then it goes on to 
state that the government would 
pay 25 per cent of the amount 
collected to the informer. 


Buyers’ Strike on Chocolate 


T IS a proved fact that the in- 
dustries of this country are 
losing millions in sales annually 
by the illicit smuggling of jewelry 
by individuals and gangs organ- 
ized for that specific purpose. The 
jewelers appear to be the only 
ones making a concerted and co- 
operative effort to help abate this 
nuisance. 

This is the first time that 
American newspapers have been 
used, though the association has 
carried space in the English 
speaking papers in France, on 
board trans-Atlantic ships and in 
Vogue for quite some time. 

Of late there has been a buyers’ 
strike in the cocoa bean market. 
It is predicted that within the 
next month the price of the cocoa 
bean will be back to normalcy. 

In the mean time here is what 
some of the manufacturers have 
been forced to do to overcome the 
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inflated prices. One states that 
they have found substitutes, an- 
other has curtailed sales espe- 
cially on chocolate covered goods, 
still another has _ discontinued 
some of his lines while one of the 
big bar manufacturers naively 
states that “we are simply paint- 
ing our bars with chocolate where 
we used to give a thick coating 
of chocolate.” 


An official of Loft’s told us re- 
cently that they could not hope 
to compete with the present price 
of chocolate, but that they were 
making bar goods for their own 
stores exclusively. 


“The Car Card” is a new house 
organ to be published by the 
Barron G. Collier Co., Inc. It 
will have national circulation and 
will have about 6,000 on its 
premier list. 


Domino Introduces New Package 


ASHBURN-CROSBY iis 

taking advantage of the 
sides of their lighters and barges 
with their “Eventually—why not 
now ?” slogan on both sides and in 
type large enough to be read 
across the Hudson. It is not a 
half bad idea that might be copied 
with good effect by concerns using 
their own water transportation. 

Domino sugar recently made a 
test in some of the Woolworth 
stores in New York. They boxed 
forty pieces of their wrapped 
product in a carton to be retailed 
at ten cents. According to the 
manager of one of the stores used 
in the test, one thousand of these 
cartons lasted just one day. 

The cigarette war is still going 
strong with many new develop- 
ments due before the summer 1s 
over. Lucky Strike appears to 
have the biggest appropriation for 
diversified advertising and they 
intend making good use of it 
locally and nationally. 

Half page copy is appearing 
weekly for two weeks, then a lay 
off for a week and repeating again 
on the same schedule throughout 
the summer on Robert Burns 
cigars. 

The Stronghart Company, Chi- 
cago, have appointed George ].. 
Kirkgasser & Company to direct 
their advertising. 
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JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST EVEN BETTER 
‘ THAN WINTER IN LOS ANGELES 
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* EAI USINESS may slow down and begin to mop its brow in 
7 weer} other places during June, July and August, but in Los 

Ise - ‘PDS, Angeles it goes steadily on and upward, with 365 days a 

he PNAS year of effectiveness for advertisers. 

It 

nd Consider the bank clearings of last June, July and August, compared with the winter 

its Cll before. They were UP $85,000,283! Building permits, continuing at a rate of over $10,- 


000,000 monthly, showed an increase last summer, over the previous winter, of $1,819,140, 
ge despite the fact that December of that winter ran close to the $17,000,000 mark for build- 
ing, another indication that, outdoors or indoors, seasons affect the Southern California 
the market very little. 


de Cl Of California’s oil supply of close to 650,000 barrels daily, about 90 per cent comes from 
™ Southern California, pouring a fabulous wealth into many channels and many hands. Winter 
oad and summer, in sunshine or in rain, it keeps on coming. Last year $90,000,000 in agri- 
ta cultural wealth accrued to the people of Los Angeles County—the richest agricultural county 
1ed in America. It did not slow down for the seasons, but with its versatility of harvest, kept 
= adding to individual wealth every day in the year. 
ea Cl The East cannot picture Southern California’s equality of seasons without actually seeing 
rth it. In a land where blizzards, lightning storms, floods and freezes wreak havoc with shopping 
me in the winter, and where terrific extremes of heat send everyone that can afford it to the 
: al coolest resorts for summer, it is well nigh impossible to visualize 365 days of Southern Cali- 
fornia weather that is never so inclement that it halts the buying mood. 
the ying 
si You can advertise profitably in Los Angeles every day in the year. In the summer, 
C| even more so, for into this Playground of America, during June, July and August, pour 
ving additional hundreds of thousands bent on money-spending and on taking back with them to 
lop- the communities from whence they came, not only new material comforts, but new concep- 
r is tions of buying formed on their visit to the West’s largest metropolis. 
; 0 
for “— 
nae Keep at it in Los Angeles all summer long, to make your 
f it advertising here 100 per cent effective! 
ring - . . and use The Examiner’s Merchandising Service Department to save time, money and energy 
. 4 
lay 
gain MORE THAN 
nout 
= CY 425,000 
J SUNDAY 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Chi- West Coast Eastern Mid-Western 
ie 2 , T. C. Hoffmeyer W. W. Chew, 285 Madison Ave. Wm. H. Wilson 
‘rect 571 Monadnock Bldg. Tel. Caledonia 7824, New York City 725 Hearst Bldg. . 
Tel. Garfield 3858 San Francisco and 1035 Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. Tel. Main 5000 Chicago 
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We Talk to Industrial Buyers in 
Their Own Language 


(Continued from page 1129) 


Minnesota job where horses 
and wheel tractor couldn’t gain 
footing.” 

This four-page letter I have de- 
scribed is typical of the whole 
series. It represents what I be- 
lieve is the strongest link in the 
whole plan: that of a specialized 
appeal built up around the prob- 
lems of the prospect’s own busi- 
ness. An industrial engineer did 
not have to wade through para- 
graphs of information about what 
a Trackson would do in a logging 
camp or in a sandy orchard; 
everything in the letter came 
down to the point of his own spe- 
cific industrial traction problems. 
These letters began and carried 
on the educational and missionary 
work which necessarily has to be 


done with each prospective buyer. 


in our business, before he is ready 
to buy, instead of leaving the 
major part of that work to the 
salesman. 


Selling With Pictures 


Everyone of our thirty-three 
salesmen carries a camera and 
uses it constantly. Every time a 
demonstration is conducted, or a 
crawler is tried out in any new 
or unusually hard job, he photo- 
graphs the machine in action and 
makes a detailed record of its per- 
formance. This information is 
classified and filed at the home 
office to be used later as our sales- 
men encounter similar problems 
among new prospective buyers. 
In addition to these cameras, we 
have three motion picture cameras 
in the field all the time taking 
reels showing our product in ac- 
tion. The value of these pictures 
in actually closing business has 
been inestimable to us. Every 
piece of sales literature in our 
entire campaign is liberally illus- 
trated with these snapshots of 
crawlers in action, and tagged 
with specific information concern- 
ing the performance pictured. 

If a possible user returns the 
card enclosed with one of our 
letters, asking for further infor- 
mation, he immediately becomes 
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a prospect, and is transferred to 
the prospect list. An addresso- 
graph plate is made for him, and 
his name is followed up at fifteen- 
day intervals with more mail 
matter while the personal sales 
work is being carried out. 


The prospect’s returned card is 
quickly sent on to the dealer in 
the territory for follow-up. The 
idea of sending him the actual 
card filled out and signed by the 
man himself is an effective one 
for the reason that this serves to 
impress on him that we're not 
sending him out to chase a rain- 
bow—this man actually has asked 
for information. 


A Close Follow-Up 


In order to keep records clear 
on each prospect, a four by six 
inch card is filled out in triplicate, 
which has spaces for filling in de- 
tailed information about the pros- 
pect. One copy of this goes to 
the distributor, one to the dealer, 
and one to the Trackson salesman 
in that territory. It is the dis- 
tributor’s duty to get a report 
from the dealer to see that he 
has properly followed up the 
prospect. The Trackson sales- 
man, in turn, checks up on the 
distributor and the dealer both, 
when he arrives in that vicinity. 


As soon as a man becomes a 
prospect, therefore, we have five 
ways of working on him toward 
making a sale: the dealer in 
the territory, the distributor’s 
salesman, our own _ salesman, 
our direct mail advertising, and 
our business paper advertising. 
What we have tried to do is 
synchronize the efforts of all 
these agencies. 


When a salesman is working 
with a prospect on a specific prob- 
lem, we cooperate closely with 
him in furnishing every possible 
bit of data which can be applied 
toward the sale he is trying to 
make. We have on file in the 
home office a vast amount of in- 
formation—performance_ records, 
facts and figures and pictures and 
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so on—out of which pertinent 
data is assembled and sent on to 
the salesman to meet the needs 
of the case in hand. Few of our 
machines are sold on demonstra- 
tion. 

We have covered the dealers 
once a month to keep a stream 
of names coming in. Since Feb- 
ruary, when the plan was started, 
we have received the names of 
about ten thousand possible users, 
about 10 per cent of which have 
become prospects® or buyers. 
While the plan is still in its in- 
fancy, we already consider this 
cooperation from dealers as 
highly satisfactory. 


Two weeks after a dealer in 
Nebraska sent in his first list of 
possible users, he sold four 
crawler units to road commis- 
sioners in his territory at a profit 
of about $1,000 to himself. 


A Vermont dealer sold two 
Tracksons, one to each of two 
county officials, within thirty days 
after he had sent their names to 
us for mail promotions. His 
profit on these two deals was 
approximately $500. 


How the Plan Works 


Another thing the plan is doing 
for us is awakening the interest 
of dealers who had not previously 
been active in pushing our line. 


A Pennsylvania dealer who had 
displayed only a very lukewarm 
interest in Trackson crawlers 
was induced to furnish a list of 
possible users. Within a month 
he sold a Trackson to a local con- 
tractor at a profit of $250. 


These are random examples 
from different parts of the coun- 
try, which show that our plan is 
accomplishing something definite 
toward the actual closing of sales. 


As I see it, the principal rea- 
sons for the success of our new 
sales policy are these: 


1. The segregation of possible users as 
the working basis of the plan. 

2. The development of “specific uses” 
literature which talked to prospects 
in their own language, in terms of 
the specific problems which were 
theirs. 

3. The careful personal. follow-up 
through distributors and dealers to 
see that prospects were properly 
worked. 

4. The presentation of plenty facts. 
both by word and picture, as t 
what the product will do. 
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(Underwood & Underwood) 


THE RADIO COMMISSION AT WASHINGTON 
Commissioners, Henry A. Bellows, Minneapolis; Eugene O. Sykes, 
Jackson, Miss.; Rear Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, U.S. N., Chairman; 
John F. Dillon, San Francisco; and Orestes H. Caldwell, New York. 
O. H. Caldwell and Henry A. Bellows are well known as editors of 

business journals. 


\VV/ HEN the President of the United 
States thought to appoint a balanced 
commission to direct and control radio 
broadcasting, he chose as two of its mem- 
bers men who had been editors of trade 
publications. All of the members of the 
commission have special qualifications for 
this difficult piece of public service. These 
editors of business journals bring to the 
commission not only an intimate knowl- 
edge of the fields they served, but a 
perspective on the relation of radio to 
business and the general public. 


It is this intimacy of the editor with his 
field and his perspective on the relation 
of the trade problems of his field to indus- 
try as a whole that give the business 
journal, whether it serves the technical 
and manufacturing groups in industry, 
the merchants and local business men, or 
the professional and institutional leaders, 
a unique position of responsibility. The 


editor of a business journal is not only a 
part of the industry which he serves, but 
an exponent and interpreter of it. 


And it is this intimate specialized service, 
field by field, industry by industry, trade 
by trade, that makes the business editor a 
vital force in industry and commerce 
today. 


When you buy advertising space in a 
business publication you buy not lists of 
names but groups of purchasers whose 
special needs are served intimately by the 
journals of their profession, business or 
trade. 


Business papers enable the advertiser to 
specialize in his advertising just as he is 
specializing in his selling today. Many 
advertising campaigns would be impos- 
sible except for business publications. No 
advertising Campaign is complete without 
a business journal. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


dh) 


The A. B. P. is a non-profit organization whose members have pledged themselves to 
a working code of practice in which the interests of the men of American industry, 
trade and professions are placed first —a code demanding unbiased editorial pages, 
classified and verified paid subscribers, and honest advertising of dependable products 
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An Advertising Campaign 
That Has Not Faltered 


(Continued from page 1120) 


of farm equipment bearing the 
Case trade-mark have come, 
through years of association, to 
look upon the company almost as 
a member of the family. They 
have been familiar with Case 
power farming machinery all their 
lives, as their fathers and some- 
times their grandfathers before 
them likewise swore by Case. 
They see Case advertisements in 
practically every farm magazine 
coming into their homes. They 
have read many Case booklets, 
and they usually are on the 
friendliest of terms with one or 
more members of the Case organ- 
ization. 


The Case “Eagle” 


It is small wonder, then, that 
whenever they see the Case maga- 
zine there arises at once a bond 
of acquaintanceship. The fact that 
it is written expressly for dealers 
and salesmen does not prevent 
Case users from wanting to sub- 
scribe, and they read it, in many 
instances, in preference to many 
of the general magazines they 
take. 

To take advantage of this wide- 
spread popularity for the Eagle 
among farmers, the advertising 
department several weeks ago de- 
cided to publish a “Users’ Num- 
ber.” It was dated Spring, 1927, 
and mailed to some 100,000 farmers 
throughout the country. The reg- 
ular monthly dealers’ issues, 
which have been in circulation for 
over ten years, are sent out to a 
list of about 12,000. 

The editorial appeal in the 
Users’ Number was directed en- 
tirely to customers of Case 
dealers. It contained news and 
information of interest to every 
user of Case equipment. A coupon 
in one part of the paper contained 
a list of the twenty booklets 
which are mailed to farmers free 
upon request. Readers were in- 
vited to check those booklets in 
which ‘they would be most in- 
terested and mail the coupon to 
the offices at Racine. Hundreds 
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of these coupons were received, 
and the many complimentary let- 
ters written the company on the 
Users’ Number convinced them 
that the plan was a successful 
one. . 

Mr. Wirt ventures the opinion 
that the Eagle is one of the most 
important parts of the advertising 
program. Publication advertising, 
of course, is another very impor- 
tant phase of the department’s ac- 
tivities. The use of different kinds 
of booklets, however, runs them 
a close race. One booklet in par- 
ticular demonstrates the results 
that can be achieved with this 
type of advertising. 

Every once in a while the com- 
pany would receive a letter from 
the wife of a farmer who had pur- 
chased a Case combine. Most of 
them expressed gratitude to the 
company for selling a machine 
which enables its users to reduce 
the amount of help required to 
operate it. That meant less peo- 
ple for the wives to feed, less time 
spent in threshing, and consider- 
ably less work generally for both 
the farmer and his wife. 


Selling the Farmer’s Wife 


“We then began to wonder,” 
relates Mr. Wirt, “whether or not 
we were limiting our appeal in 
promoting sales of these com- 
bines. If the combines were being 
received so enthusiastically by the 
wives of farmers, perhaps it 
would be advisable to sell the 
combines to them as well as to 
the men. If farmers’ wives real- 
ized the many advantages, they 
would lose no time in telling their 
husbands about them. 

“Accordingly, we assembled 
many of these letters and pub- 
lished them in a _ sixteen-page 
booklet called, ‘What Mother 
Thinks of the Case Combine.’ 
Copies were addressed to farmers’ 
wives. Then we waited to see 
what would happen. We weren’t 
kept long in suspense. 

“News of the booklets began to 
come in from different parts of 
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the country. Typical of the ex- 
periences of dealers is a story we 
received from one of our dealers 
in Oklahoma. He had been can- 
vassing the rural territory and 
found a farmer he thought should 
be an ideal prospect. He talked 
to him half the morning but was 
unable to make any tangible 
progress. In desperation he said, 
‘Well, if you won’t even let me 
show you a combine, I’ll go in the 
house and sell it to your wife.’ 

““Go ahead, laughed the 
farmer. So the implement man 
talked to the farmer’s wife for a 
little while, and in the end got her 
signature on an order blank. He 
learned during the conversation 
that she had read the booklet for 
women with a great deal of in- 
terest and longing. 


A Responsive Farm Market 


“Without saying anything he 
went back to the dealer’s store. 
Later in the week he saw the 
farmer in town. 

“*That combine your. wife 
bought will be out in plenty of 
time for your coming harvest, 
George,’ he announced. 

“What combine?’ the farmer 
wanted to know. Shown the 
signed order he said, ‘Well, now 
that you have the order, I'll be 
glad to pay for it.’ 

“That incident, repeated with 
variations many times, illustrates 
what can happen merely by 
changing the sales appeal. It was 
just an idea hit upon more or less 
by chance here in the advertising 
department, but it has paid for 
itself many times. 

“By way of showing how thor- 
oughly farmers read our adver- 
tisements and the printed matter 
we send to them, every time we 
use a testimonial letter or the pic- 
ture of a farmer using our equip- 
ment, he is besieged with letters. 
Other farmers want to know how 
he likes the equipment, how long 
he has used it, whether it’s the 
best for the purpose, how many 
other implements he had used be- 
fore buying it, and a variety of 
other questions. 

“On the occasion of the sale of 
our one hundred thousandth 
thresher to a farmer up in Ocono- 
mowoc, Wisconsin, we held quite 
a ceremony and published tt 
1927 
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A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


SEATTLE 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 
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Forgotten 
l— Facts 


F you use every good national farm 
paper every month, you will not 
reach any farmer one-half as often as 
most newspaper advertisers reach the 
city and town people. Such duplica- 
tion as there is will be among farmers 
who buy the most, and in territory 
where your distribution is likely to be 
best. The distribution of your ap- 
propriation will be in proportion to 
sales possibilities. Your attitude toward 
the Farm Life group of more than a 
million farm families will help to de- 
termine the success of your plans to 
develop the possibilities of the farm 
market for your product. The market 
is there. Farmers are spending more 
than a billion dollars a month. Some- 
one is making a profit out of it. 


T. W. LEQUATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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widely. That farmer was so 
swamped with questions from all 
parts of the country that it was 
weeks before he could get all the 
letters answered. In these days 
of millions of motor cars, 100,000 
threshers may not look so large, 
but we considered it quite an ac- 
complishment. Farmers for miles 
around went to Oconomowoc, a 
big parade passed through the 
streets, and a celebration lasting 
several hours took the town by 
storm. 


Inquiry Advertising 


“Another plan for making sure 
that our advertising matter is 
read was our decision a year ago 
to key all our advertisements. 
Since inserting a coupon in each 
advertisement we have received 
over twice the number of in- 
quiries we received formerly. It 
also enables us to determine in 
which publications our advertis- 
ing is bearing most fruit. Check- 
ing up on all inquiries, we learn 
which papers pull the best and 
which result in the most sales in 
percentage to inquiries. We have 
found some papers which yield a 
large number of inquiries, but 
somehow or other few of them 
develop into actual sales. From 
other papers the volume of in- 
quiries may be a great deal lower, 
but still more sales result from 
fewer leads. In this way we de- 
termine with pretty fair accuracy 
the buying power represented in 
readers of different farm and trade 
papers. 

“As I said, we have never 
stopped advertising, even tem- 
porarily. As old as we are, and 
as firmly established as our name 
is with dealers and farmers, the 
good will we have built up over a 
period of eighty-five years would 
be dissipated with amazing rapid- 
ity if we didn’t persistently keep 
ourselves before the public. 

“Our success, in the final analy- 
sis, is due to our efforts to keep 
the interests of farmers para- 
mount. In this industry it is the 
consumer alone, the farmer who 
uses the equipment out’ in the 
field, who makes or breaks a 
manufacturer. One incident ot 
our loyalty to farmers will be 
enough, I believe, to emphasize 
this point.” 
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D. W. Warden 


APPOINT WARDEN 
VICE PRESIDENT 


W. WARDEN, formerly 

e general credit manager of 
the Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company, has been made 
vice president in charge of mer- 
chandising for the same concern. 
In his new capacity, Mr. War- 
den’s duties will embrace credits 
as well as sales. 

Coincident with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Warden, Lynn Har- 
vey, formerly divisional sales 
manager for the India Tire & 
Rubber Company, was made 
supervisor of tire sales for the 
Dayton concern. 


C. OF C. PUBLISHES 
TRUCK FLEET LIST 


A list of 26 leading truck fleets 
in the United States has been put 
out by the Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The list shows two interesting 
things. It illustrates how the de- 
velopment of one industry ex- 
pands others, and also how gen- 
eral industrial expansion makes 
some expansion of governmental] 
functions inevitable. 

The largest fleet is that of the 
American Railway Express. 

There are now 10,000 fleets of 
trucks in the United States of ten 
or more units. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Rhode Island’s 
Food Supply 


HODE ISLAND-—noted for its density | 
R of population and the diversity of its | 
industries—with its population 97% 
urban and 3% rural—depends upon outside | 
sources for nearly all of its total food supply. 
Many carloads of foodstuffs are shipped into | 
this state daily to supply the demand. This | 

market offers great opportunities to manu- 
facturers and producers of food products. | 
The population is served through 1800 | 
grocery and delicatessen stores. These stores 
| 


are served through 21 wholesale grocers and 


27 produce dealers with Providence as the 
distributing center. 


The Providence Joumal 
and 


The Evening Bulletin 


with a combined net paid circulation of 
110,000 reach the great majority of English 
speaking families in Rhode Island which 
enable the advertiser to reach this market at 
a minimum cost. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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When the Sales Manager Is 
Liable for Contracts 


(Continued from page 1148) 


but is taking active steps to mis- 
lead. So the surrounding circum- 
stances may be such that the 
effect of his silence is actually to 
produce a false impression .... 
and the making of an agreement 
or doing of some other act may 
in itself lead to believe that a cer- 
tain fact exists and so amount to 
an affirmation of it.” 


Therefore, the sales manager 
may stand in such a relationship 
of trust and confidence to a third 
person that it is his duty to make 
a full disclosure. 

Ordinarily, where a sales man- 
ager exceeds his authority while 
acting within the scope of the 
employment, both he and his em- 
ployer are liable. But if the 
authority is exceeded to such an 
extent that the sales manager acts 
without the scope of the employ- 
ment, he is solely responsible. 


Where Authority Is Exceeded 


N THE leading case, Kroeger 
vs. Pitcairn, 101 Pa. 311, in ex- 
plaining the reason an agent is 
personally liable when he exceeds 
the authority, the Court said: 

“The reason why an agent is 
liable in damages to the person 
with whom he contracts when he 
exceeds his authority, is that the 
party dealing with him is de- 
prived of any remedy upon the 
contract against the principal, 
which is not his in fact, and it is 
but just and fair that the ‘loss, 
occasioned by there being no 
valid contract with him, should 
be borne by the “agent who 
contracted for him without 
authority.” 

At common law many years 
ago an agent was personally re- 
sponsible to third parties for 
doing something which he ought 
not to have done. Furthermore, 
the agent was liable to his em- 
ployer. And everyone, whether 
he was principal or agent, was 


responsible directly to persons in-. 


jured by his own negligence in 
fulfilling obligations resting upon 
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him in his individual character, 
and which the law imposes upon 
him independent of contract. 

The present law is established 
that no man increases or dimin- 
ishes his obligations by becoming 
an agent. If, in the course of his 
agency, he contracts with a per- 
son, he is liable for any injury 
he may do by his negligence, or 
with respect to duties imposed by 
law upon him in common with all 
other men. 


A Sales Manager’s Obligation 


OWEVER, a sales manager 

is not responsible to third 
persons for negligence in the per- 
formance of duties devolving upon 
him purely from his employment, 
since he cannot, as agent, be sub- 
ject to any obligations toward 
third persons, other than those of 
his principal. Those duties are 
not imposed upon him by law. 
He has agreed with no one except 
his employer to perform them. In 
failing to do so, he wrongs no one 
but his principal, who alone can 
hold him responsible. 

For illustration, in a quite re- 
cent controversy it was disclosed 
that a sales manager had verbally 
agreed to assist a salesman to ob- 
tain a position which was open 
with the firm the sales manager 
represented. The latter had no 
authority to hire the salesman, 
but had been instructed by the 
president of the firm to interview 
salesmen and report the apparent 
qualities of the various applicants. 
It was proved that the president 
usually employed the person 
whom the sales manager recom- 
mended. 


Due to forgetfulness on the 
part of the sales manager, the 
name of the salesman who had 
been promised the position was 
not handed to the president, and 
as a result the salesman was not 
successful in securing the ap- 
pointment. He was caused to 
incur expenses in anticipation of 
the employment, and also he 
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claimed that he had refused to 
accept another position because 
he had relied upon the promise 
that the sales manager would 
give the president the proper re- 
port of his capabilities. 

However, this is an instance of 
where a sales manager was negli- 
gent, and to the detriment of a 
third party failed to attend to his 
duties. While he may have been 
liable in damages to his employer, 
he was not responsible to the 
salesman who missed an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the position. 

With respect to the liability of 
a sales manager who causes in- 
jury to a third person while acting 
in good faith, and yet has no 
authority, the law is fairly well 
established that he is liable in 
damages to the damaged person, 
Recently, a court, in holding an 
agent responsible under the cir- 
cumstances, in effect said that 
where one of two innocent per- 
sons must suffer, the loss lies with 
the one whose fault caused the 
damage. Therefore, where a sales 
manager acts in good faith and 
causes injury to another person, 
the fault lies with the sales man- 
ager who is responsible. 


Contracts Under Personal Names 


NOTHER common source of 
litigation is where a sales 
manager performs acts or con- 
tracts in his own name by author- 
ity of his employer. This is often 
done where a firm does not desire 
to disclose its identity. 

The rule is, in cases of this 
kind, that the contracting party 
may hold either the sales man- 
ager, or his employer, or both 
liable. 


BUCHEN HAS WALNUT 
ACCOUNT 


The Buchen Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising 
account of The American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association, also 
of Chicago. 


John Sullivan, marketing coun- 
sel, announces the removal of his 
offices to the French Building, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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Hand to Mouth Buying affects 
the income of business men inter- 
ested in the New York Metropoli- 
tan Market—whatever their par- 
ticular responsibility. It means 
more calls for the salesmen, higher 
sales costs for the sales manager, 
higher distribution costs in general 
... unless sound short cuts can be 
found. 


Hand to Mouth Buying is a fact. 
Business men recognize it must be 
solved, not just debated. Mer- 
chants have learned this way of 
conserving their capital, increasing 
their actual profits through de- 
creased stocks and faster turnover. 


The progressive, successful mer- 
chant favors the manufacturer with 
distribution services to meet these 
new buying habits. . . distribution 
services that are flexible and quick 
... practically emergency services 
in many instances. . . distribution 
services that will prevent his losing 
sales by being ‘‘out of stock,”’ when 
the ‘call’? comes. 


Bush Distribution Service pre- P 


BUSH TERMINAL Co. 


Distribution Service 
New York 


Hand to Mouth 


Buying affects every business man 


BUSH 
DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over 


from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked 


and entered on Bush 
inventory forms and 
duplicate acknowledg- 
ments issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


. Special inspection of 


merchandise conducted 
upon request, involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing of any type of 
commodity. 


vs 
. Immediate release of 


merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


. Automatic stock rec- 


ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise . . . and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


. Delivery of merchan- 


dise to any point in 
greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 
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vents such unnecessary losses... 
delivers merchandise exactly when 
and where needed. In one day this 
great machine has moved speedily, 
efficiently and economically one 
million pounds of merchandise . . - 
every imaginable kind from un- 
wieldy furnaces to small oil burn- 
ers, from electric refrigerators to 
radio batteries. 


Every conceivable size, shape and 
weight of article is handled deftly 
by experts picked and trained for 
their extreme skill . . . servicemen 
proud of the part they play in this 
smooth running machine where the 
importance of individual initiative 
and teamwork is recognized. 


Bush Distribution 
Service assures 
the smallest 
and the largest 
order equalcon- 
sideration, 
equally careful 
routing, and 
equally prompt 
arrival at their 
destination. 


Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service— Dept. B-2 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, “‘ Distribution Perfected.”’ 
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Concentrated 


Market 
Washington, D. C. 


In a_ radius of 
twenty miles the 
Washington market 
contains 690,000 per- 
sons. In the seventy 
square miles in the 
District of Columbia 
there are 527,877 per- 
sons. That area finds 
more than 7,000 per- 
sons per square mile. 


The net paid com- 
bined daily circula- 
tion of The Washing- 
ton Times and The 
Washington Herald 


for April, 1927, was 
123,005. And 94% of 
this circulation was 
concentrated in this 
market. 
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When We Stopped Trying to 
Sell Everybody 


(Continued from page 1116) 


our dealers used this material, the 
picture accompanying this article, 
which is a typical one of our 
dealers’ windows, shows eleven 
pieces of our regular display 
material, in addition to actual 
copies of periodicals containing 
our advertising. 


Adapting the Message 


In this window is a picture of 
Red Grange, Commander Hart- 
ley, Gene Tunney, and Walter 
Johnson, and several other pieces 
of display material. With this 
alertness upon the part of dealers 
we are bound to sell watches. All 
our display material dovetails 
with our advertising, so that the 
dealer can immediately identify 
his store with our merchandise. 


Because of the tradition in the 
watch and jewelry business, some 
people have criticized our adver- 
tising and display material on the 
grounds that it is undignified and 
that it is too “jazzy.” Our answer 
has been that we felt that “dig- 
nity” and sedateness were not 
good sales makers. We felt that 
there has been too much of this 
respect for ancient tradition in 
this field. Our material is frankly 
designed for its sales power, keep- 
ing in mind the particular type of 
retailer we are catering to. 

This new type of retailer has a 
powerful sales organization, and 
the salesmanship in a credit store 
is perhaps above the average. 
Backed up by our advertising, 
which is in keeping with our 
dealer’s policies, we have broken 
into a market in less time than 
would have been required had we 
gone after the business along the 
more conventional lines pursued 
by others in this field. 

It should be made clear that 
we have no criticism of the old- 
line jewelers; very many of them 
have been successful with our 
lines. We realize we could prob- 
ably add a certain volume of busi- 
ness if we sold to mail order 
houses, department stores and 
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premium houses, but if we sold 
through these channels we would 
probably lose a large part of the 
interest that has been shown in 
our line by the more aggressive 
and alert types of jewelers to 
whom we are now looking for the 
biggest portion of our sales, 

With the competition that pre- 
vails in almost every line of trade 
today I think that it is up to each 
manufacturer to make a close 
study of his product with a view 
towards finding the best outlets 
and channels for distribution, and 
then to concentrate on those out- 
lets, taking care to make his line 
a valuable asset to every dealer 
who takes it on. 


Good Merchandise Not Enough 


It is not enough to offer good 
merchandise. With good mer- 
chandise must go a definite sales 
plan—a real merchandising idea 
upon which the dealer can build 
his local sales and advertising 
effort. If a manufacturer would 
frankly ask himself, “How valu- 
able is my line to the dealers I 
want?” and “Will any other line 
prove equally profitable, and as 
easy to sell as mine?” I think that 
some manufacturers would soon 
see that they are depending too 
much on the ability of their sales- 
men and too little on the inherent 
merchandising possibilities of the 
line itself. 


As I said earlier in this article, 
whatever success we have had has 
been due to our careful study of 
distributing channels, our definite 
sales policy and program, and our 
early determination to give our 
dealers a little more than “just 
another line of watches.” 


The Trindl Company of Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of piston 
pins, valves, piston pin lock 
screws and allied products, has 
recently changed the company 
name to The Trindl Corporation. 
Capitalization has been increased 
to $1,250,000. 
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What Is Wrong With British 
Trade in Argentina? 


(Continued from page 1134) 


thing in a nutshell; we expect 
people to come and buy, whereas 
our competitors not only go out 
and sell, but follow up clients to 
whom they have sold. 

Lastly, there is the question of 
finance. Here I am treading on 
very dangerous ground, ground 
indeed which I am not competent 
to explore. There is one un- 
doubted fact, however, and that 
is that the 2 per cent tax on for- 
eign loans renders it impossible 
for us to compete, though it is not 
too much to say that the Argen- 
tine government are longing to 
see us in the market again. I can- 
not help feeling that the time has 
come for us really to pull our- 
selves together, and for finance, 
trade, industry and _ shipping 
really to cooperate. Only a few 
days ago I received information 
to the effect that the entire light 
and power, gas and tramways 
undertakings of the important city 
of Bahia Blanca, were in process 
of sale to a foreign company. 


The Earmarks of Enterprise 


It is obvious that this means 
loss of orders to British industry, 
for those undertakings have 
hitherto been in British hands, 
and in Argentina, British concerns 
buy British. I have also been in- 
formed that the Italo-Argentine 
Electricity Company of Buenos 
Aires is increasing its capital by 
a million and a quarter sterling, 
in order to provide for extensions 
of the company’s systems .in 
Buenos Aires. Also a new com- 
pany with Swiss capital, the 
South American Electricity Com- 
pany, has been formed with a 
paid-up capital of thirty million 
Swiss francs. The objects of this 
company are said to be the invest- 
ment of that sum in electrical 
undertakings in the Argentine 
Republic. I should like to know 
whether our electricity companies 
are going in for enterprises of this 
kind. 

Well, gentlemen, all the above 
May sound very gloomy, but if 
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you interpret it as such, you mis- 
understand the whole of what I 
have been trying to preach in this 
country ever since I arrived two 
months ago. I am not in the least 
bit frightened of foreign competi- 
tion of any sort or kind whatso- 
ever, if we will only get up and 
get busy. Advertise and sell! Sell 
and advertise! We are not sell- 
ing, and yet, we of all nations, 
should surely know how to do it. 
I know that we have trouble— 
troubles of all kinds; I know that 
the burden of taxation is well- 
nigh crushing, but in spite of all 
that, I have the utmost confidence 
in British workmanship, in British 
enterprise and British energy 
when once we are aroused. 


“Cooperate, Work, and Advertise” 


To end as I have ended before. 
Those of us who live abroad, I 
verily believe, have a truer per- 
spective than those of you who 
live at home. Living in exile as 
we do, we know that our hearts 
are British; we shrewdly suspect 
that yours are too, be you em- 
ployers or wage-earners, we know 
what we can all do, notably in 
times of difficulty, in times of 
anxiety. You are inclined to be 
oppressed by the liver attacks of 
those who immediately surround 
you and you lose sight of the 
broader aspect, the broader mean- 
ing of all that Britain has 
achieved and yet stands for. You 
do not see the wood for the trees; 
you do not see Britain for the fog. 
Take a little time and you will 
feel, as we feel, that the wood is 
oak, that the fog is a sign of in- 
dustrial energy. Why, the Master 
Cutler of Sheffield complained to 
me the other day that he could 
breathe too freely! I am an in- 
corrigible optimist. I feel, indeed 
I know, that with teamwork, the 
trade future in South America is 
ours, but we must be up and 
doing. Work, Work, WORK—co- 
operate, advertise, sell and take 
courage. 
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Should the Sales Manager Be 
a Member of the Board? 


(Continued from page 1096) 


reporting in person or otherwise, 
and in consequence he is able very 
quickly to clarify any situation 
and buttress the arguments of 
other executives in support of 
their claims. 


A corporation managed solely 
from statistics and reports, we be- 
lieve, lacks the vitality, aggres- 
siveness and agility of one whose 
contacts are tempered by closer 
human contacts. 


We Have Salesman On 
Board As Well As 
Sales Manager 


By Ralph Ditty, President, The 
Federal Foundry Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

R. HEYL, our sales manager, 

has been in our employ for 

seventeen years, and has been a 

director of our company for ten 

years. Before being made sales 

manager, he was a traveling sales- 
man for seven years. 

In our opinion, to be a success- 
ful sales manager a man should 
have road experience and the 
sales manager should attend all 
board of directors meetings. 

We also have our salesmen 
represented .on our board of di- 
rectors. T. H. Tetry has been 
with us nine years and in the 
capacity of representative of the 
salesmen on the board of directors 
for three years. 

The directors like to get first 
hand information from both the 
sales manager and the represen- 
tative of the salesmen. 


The Sales Manager Is 
the Key Man 


By W. F. Ashinger, President, The 
Columbus Show Case Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


E CONSIDER it good pol- 

icy to have our sales man- 

ager represented on our board of 
directors. 

Our sales manager, A. L. Ode- 

brecht, has been with the 
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company ten years, and a director 
for eight years. 

In an organization the size of 
ours we consider our sales man- 
ager a key man possessing leader- 
ship, energy, analytical ability 
and social temperament. The 
same qualities are desirable and 
essential on the directorate of 4 
company. 

Several months ago we consoli- 
dated with another show case 
company, taking over their entire 
business. The sales manager’s 
opinion and advice on this trans- 
action was very important. In 
fact, we will say that the deal 
hinged largely on §he question of 
how the products of both plants 
could be marketed successfully. 

We consider a successful sales 
manager an asset to any board of 
directors. 


Distinct Benefits Accrue 
From Sales Manager’s 
Presence on Board 


By Clifford Greene, President and 
Treasurer, The Cincinnati Ball 
Crank Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
T SEEMS to us whether or not 

the sales manager of a corpo- 
ration should be a member of the 
board of directors depends en- 
tirely on the sales manager. 

In our particular case Mr. Van 
Pelt started in with our company 
in the capacity of auditor and 
manager of all clerical work 
throughout the plant. It was dur- 
ing this period that he was elected 
to the board of directors; he sub- 
sequently became secretary of the 
company and eventually sales 
manager. I consider that from 
the very beginning his being a 
member of the board has been 
of distinct benefit, but more par- 
ticularly so since he assumed the 
management of sales. 

About two years ago the ques 
tion came before our board of the 
expenditure of a considerable sum 
of money for plant expansion, to 
be used for the production of 
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what was then a more or less un- 
known, or rather unproved, quan- 
tity. When, after discussion, a 
motion was called for, it was 
made by the sales manager and 
being seconded was duly passed. 
In the final analysis, the justifica- 
tion for this expenditure really 
rested more with him than any 


‘one else, and he certainly showed 


he had the strength of his convic- 
tions and was ready to accept the 
responsibility. 

I am very glad to say that his 
own, and our, expectations have 
been fully realized. As I have 
said before, I cannot see where 
there can be any general rule, or 
policy, covering the point in ques- 
tion for it seems to me that it de- 
pends altogether on the individual 
involved. 


Wins His Interest in All 


Departments 


By S. D. Wise, President, 
The Arco Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


UR sales manager, D. An- 
drew, Jr., is secretary of the 
corporation, a member of the 
executive board and one of our 
principal stockholders. Shortly 
after Mr. Andrew’s connection 
with the company the value of 
his services were given recogni- 
tion in the manner indicated. We 
never have nor do we anticipate 
any regret of our action, which we 
think assures the corporation of 
his loyalty and _ conscientious 
effort so essential to the develop- 
ment and future of our business. 
The connection has, in our 
opinion, resulted in our sales man- 
ager's being not only vitally in- 
terested in our sales organization, 
but in every other department, 
particularly manufacturing. 

We also have in operation a 
form of bonus in which he parti- 
cipates, and although we do not 
believe it is’ necessary, it has 
proved an added incentive to him. 


Board Members Get First 
Hand Data From 
Sales Manager 


By J. C. Meyers, Sales Manager, 
Gendron Wheel Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 


HE writer has been on the 
board of directors for this 
company for the past four years. 
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That, of course, would not be pos- 
sible with our company unless he 
was also quite a substantial stock- 
holder, because it takes more than 
a nominal amount of stock to 
qualify for the board. 


As to the advantages of having 
the sales manager on the board of 
directors, there are many advan- 
tages. In fact, there is hardly a 
meeting but what trade condi- 
tions, the competitive situation, 
and other things in reference to 
sales are discussed. We know it 
is impossible for the members of 
the board to get first hand infor- 
mation as to trade conditions 
without having the sales manager 
at the meetings to discuss those 
subjects with them. Regardless 
of how close some other official 
tries to keep in touch with the 
trade conditions and sales, his ac- 
tual knowledge is always more or 
less indefinite. 


More Than Half Are 
Board Members 


By H. C. Osborn, President, The 
American Multigraph Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

R. W. C. DUNLAP, our vice 

president in charge of sales, 
joined the company 21 years ago 
as auditor. Two years later he 
was made assistant treasurer, and 
in 1910, treasurer. He was made 
a director in June 1917, and be- 
came vice president in charge of 
sales May 1, 1920. 

This plan has worked out ad- 
vantageously in our case, as the 
four main departments of our 
business, Finance, Purchasing, 
Manufacturing and Sales are al- 
ways in attendance at the direc- 
tors’ meetings. I cannot cite any 
particular instance to show the 
advantage which you request, 
but in general I feel that it has 
helped the board to decide many 
problems as a result of having 
these department heads in close 


touch with all angles of the busi- | 
ness such as come before a board. | 

It might interest you to know | 
that out of thirty-two concerns | 
who are members of the National | 
Association of Office Appliance | 


Manufacturers, nineteen of them 
have sales directors members of 
their boards. 
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\ SPINNING YOUR STARTER 


MAKES AN IMPRESSIVE NOISE 


UT the old bus won’t take 
you far on the starter’s 
power alone. Equally, your 
marketing campaign in Louisi- 
ana is only spinning the starter 
until the advertising schedule 
takes in the richest, best-spend- 
ing, far-flung markets of the 
State. 


Far-flung is the word! The 
map spots for you the five 
cities where your advertising 
will be seen by 500,000 ready- 
money customers for anything 
worth buying. And to make 
your drive on these pocket- 
books, you have but to use 
ONE daily paper in each 
thriving center. Concentrated 
selling! Economy of effort! 
And results. 


To Get To Where The 


Money Is, Use: 
Alexandria 


Baily Gown Talk 


BATON ROUGE 


STATE -TIMES and MORNING A0VOCATE 
(AFTERNOON) (MORNING) 


Lake. CHARLES 
AMERICAN - PRESS 


The Monroe 


News Star 
Shreveport 


Journal 


The people who trade with 
and live in these five cities 
actually do spend more—sim- 
ply because they HAVE more 
—per capita than any numer- 
ically similar buying group any- 
wheres in Louisiana. And you 


can have it proved to you 
beforehand! 


Write one or all for information on 


LOUISIANA 
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A subscriber who climbed the 
sales ladder objects to our pub- 
lishing the articles on scientific 
sales management by Charles W. Hoyt. He thinks 
they are an insult to the intelligence of our readers, 
and a reflection on American salesmanship. He 
asks that we cancel his subscription if we are going 
to persist in printing articles which assume that 
the American salesman is a loafer, a boob and a 
damfool. In case there are others who feel the 
same way, we wish to repeat that Mr. Hoyt was 
for many years a salesman. He has also been a 
district manager and a sales manger in charge of 
salesmen. He knows salesmen; he understands 
them and he respects their work. We are very sure 
Mr. Hoyt has no wish to belittle them or the work 
they are doing—on the contrary, we know he is 
sincere in wishing to make it possible for salesmen 
to make more money and to achieve full success. 
Having been a salesman, nobody knows better than 
Mr. Hoyt the human weaknesses that retard a 
salesman’s progress. It is a well-worn truism that 
most salesmen, if left to follow their inclinations 
and hunches, will work to only 40 per cent of their 
potential capacity for results. This is not theory. 
It is a fact. Neither is it any reflection on salesmen, 
for the same thing can be said of all workers. We 
all need direction, encouragement, and prodding. 
Whether Mr. Hoyt’s methods are ideal methods, 
we are not prepared to say. Mr. Hoyt is not 
responsible for what we say, neither are we respon- 
sible for what Mr. Hoyt says. Perhaps it would 
be unwise to apply the Hoyt principles in some 
types of sales organization—but one thing is sure, 
business has to pay more attention to selling 
methods and selling costs. The next five years are 
going to put some cruel thumb screws on the con- 
cern whose selling cost is out of line, and our 
thought in publishing the Hoyt articles was not so 
much to provide you with a ready-to-wear suit of 
sales plans, as to start you thinking along funda- 
mental lines. 


Stop Watches 
and Salesmen 


Think Twice 
Before You Begin 
Selling Direct 


For the past ten or twelve 
years there have been 
countless galleys printed 
about “eliminating the mid- 
dleman.”” There has been a lot of talk about the non- 
productive wholesalers who exact too large a toll 
from the cost of distribution. While it is true that 
some things are best sold direct to the retailer, or 
even direct to the consumer, it is also true that the 
wholesaler performs a needed and valuable function. 
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So far no one has devised a satisfactory substitute 
for the wholesalers. In spite of claims to the con- 
trary, the mail order houses and chain stores do not 
save the cost of warehousing and distributing mer- 
chandise. Many manufacturers who have aban- 
doned their wholesale outlets are now coming back 
to the wholesalers with tears in their eyes and 
repentance in their souls. Too many manufacturers 
feel that it is the jobbers’ duty to “support” them— 
that the jobber should turn his sales organization 
into a machine for introducing new products the 
manufacturer thinks he ought to sell. 


If your line is one that the jobbers cannot or will 
not sell, it is time for you to check up on the facts 
and see if there isn’t a real reason for the jobbers’ 
hesitancy. 

There is a new school of jobbers coming into 
power. Many of the old “nesters” in the whole- 
sale field are being replaced by consolidations and 
liquidations which have taken place in so many 
wholesale centers. The men in this new school of 
wholesalers in all lines know what they are doing. 
They are alert, aggressive, and they are building 
for the future. The old G. A. R. boys and some of 
their poor relations, who have characterized the 
personnel of so many wholesale organizations, are 
fast disappearing. Look for new life in the whole- 
sale field in the next five years. It is already 
making itself felt. Think twice before you decide 
you can do the entire sales and distributing job 
alone. 


Last year a large macaroni 
manufacturer floated a pre- 
ferred stock issue among its 
regular trade. The preferred carried common rights 
and was presented to the company’s customers as 
a sound and sure investment, with profit participa- 
tion possibilities. This company has just decided 
to pass its preferred dividend, and hundreds of its 
customers who bought the stock have a very bad 
taste in their mouths—even though the dividends 
will accumulate. SALES MANAGEMENT is thoroughly 
opposed to financing plans that capitalize distrib- 
utor’s good-will. We fully appreciate the psycho- 
logical value of profit participation for distributors 
through stock ownership, but in our opinion this 
advantage is more than offset by the fluctuations in 
the market value of the stock. The worst feature 
of such a lapse is that it comes at a time when the 
good-will of old customers is most needed, as hap- 
pened in the case of the macaroni milling concern 
mentioned. 


Mixing Finance 
and Sales 
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of the one-time foundling 
‘Skeezix of Gasoline Alley; 


circulation 


of little Orphan Annie, en- 
trepreneur in happiness; of 
Winnie Winkle, the fashion- 
plate working girl; of the 


in America 


adolescent high-schooler 
Harold Teen, who has been 
responsible for the cut-down 


daily and Sunday 


hand-lettered Ford fad and a 
score of seventeen-year-old 
crushes and crazes; Smitty, 


=) prizes them. Hundreds of metropoli- 


tan newspapers share them with The 

News. Inall they enjoy a circulation 

of almost 17,000,000 copies daily. 
They build and hold circulation for 
the Atlanta Constitution, the Boston 
Herald-Traveler, the Philadelphia 
Ledger, the Washington Post, the 
Fort Worth Star Telegram, the Seattle 
Times, the San Francisco Chronicle, 
the Chicago Tribune—as well as for 
the New York News. Publishers of 
large circulation mass papers and 
small circulation class 
papers pay more for them 
than for any others syn- 
dicated. They are proven NY 
assets to any news- 
paper, assets to any 
reader. 


O EVERY PERSON 

whocomes to a news- 
stand and buys a News, these 
features are pledge and as- 
surance that today’s issue, regardless 
of its news content, will be interest- 
ing, worthwhile his time and read- 
ing. He will consort with Andrew 
Gump, philosopher of the common- 
place and, as H. L. Mencken might or 
would say, self-portrait of the Amer- 
ican proletariat. He will review the 
interesting if not momentous affairs 
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¥ make a mistake in using 


irresistibly entertaining 
office boy, and his family; 
and Moon Mullins of the derby hat 
and inexhaustible gaucheries. 

Elsewhere there is information, ad- 
vice if asked for, on health and other 
items of personal importance. If the 
reader is a she, there are departments 
that concern her interests—romance, 
cooking, clothes, children, charities. 
These departments give service of 
various sorts, of which hundreds of 
thousands of readers avail themselves 
annually. Last but not least, there is 
fiction—first run, new, good. 

Add these to a good mewspaper and 
the preference of a million 

people becomes plain. 

s~ Add these and advertis- 
ing gains new life, new 
interest by association; 
loses some of its wastes 
and risks. 


AN ANY ADVERTISER 


$ ‘ 


a newspaper that more than a 
million people prefer, particu- 
larly when it costs less, accomplishes 
more? Get all the facts about The 
News when you consider New York 
schedules ! 


THE i NEWS 


New York’s Picture N ewspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, N.Y. 
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INSTANT 
VISIBILITY 


Information At Your 
Immediate Command 
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For posting Route Maps, 
Graphs, Charts, Proofs, 
Advertising Campaigns 
and innumerable other 
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Send toduy for illustrated and 
descriptive Catahg No. 19-S 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 


135 W. 23rd St. New York City 


Club Woman 


with one ad which we place 
in the club women’s monthly 
Magazines—46 official State 
organs published monthly by the 
leading women in every State— 
3,000,000 Federated Club Women, 
1,000,000 League Women. 

This is the only field where 
you buy MASS circulation and 
CLASS circulation at the same 
time. Select only publications in 
the territory where you desire to 
increase sales for a quality 
product. 


Write for booklet and rates. 


Club Service Publishing Co. 


Publisher’s Representatives 
New York City 


131 East 23rd St. 
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Why We Have No Complaint 
Against Our Jobbers 


(Continued from page 1097) 


consumer’s wants in the past, he 
was now selling her. 

Now, what has such an incident 
to do with the policy of our com- 
pany ? The answer is—everything. 
We realized that the degree of 
success we enjoyed depended en- 
tirely on the success enjoyed by 


the retailers who sold our product: 


over the counter to the consumer. 


In building the nucleus of a 
sales organization, we hired not 
specialty men, but salesmen who 
were merchandisers. We informed 
them that the taking of an order 
was but a small part of their 
work. Placing Canada Dry on 
the dealer’s shelf was only the be- 
ginning. Our task was to get it 
into the hands of the consumer, 
and in selling the dealer, we as- 
sumed an obligation to give him 
every possible help in bringing 
that about. 


Exchanging Selling Ideas 


It did not take our salesmen 
long to realize that their success 
depended on their ability to help 
the dealer—not only help him sell 
Canada Dry, but all other mer- 
chandise he stocked. And from 
this thought our “Tested Sales 
Builders” developed. 


Our salesmen cover every prin- 
cipal market in the country. Our 
salesman in Texas came across a 
retailer who doubled his coffee 
sales in a week. He passed the 
dealer’s idea along to us. A con- 
fectioner in Iowa boasted of a 
drink he had _ concocted that 
brought him most of the high 
school patronage in town. He 
obligingly gave the recipe to our 
salesman and we had it in our 
office two days later. A druggist 
in Maine showed our representa- 
tive how he kept his windows free 
from frost during the winter 
months, and when we tried the 
idea, a week later, in the store of 
a Broadway confectioner, we 
knew he had something that 
would interest thousands of re- 
tailers throughout the country. 


MANAGEMEN T 


We now have about two hun- 
dred “Tested Sales Builders” that 
are used by our men. There are 
about fifty suggestions for each 
of the four major retail trades 
through which we distribute our 
product—the grocery, drug, deli- 
catessen and confectionery stores. 
We are frequently adding new 
ideas to this “stock.” These sug- 
gestions are distributed in multi- 
graphed form and are an impor- 
tant part of our sales portfolio. 


Selected Jobbing Outlets 


We know that the retailer wel- 
comes our salesman’s visit. Our 
salesman does not press him for 
an order if he has a sufficient 
stock on hand. We do not want 
the retailer grudgingly to give 
him a small order, merely to get 
rid of him. Our salesmen are 
thoroughly sold on the idea that 
their big task is to sell the re- 
tailer our policy and to make a 
friend of him by helping him. 

“But what has that to do with 
the jobber?” someone will natu- 


~ rally ask. Just this. We know 


that the jobber is after all the 
business he can get. We know 
that he is anxious to fill every 
specialty order that shows him a 
fair profit. We do not blame him, 
if, after finding it impossible, time 
after time, to get retailers to ac- 
cept delivery of merchandise 
ordered through specialty sales- 
men, he loses interest in such 
orders and makes no effort to fill 
them. Such orders are usually 
secured under pressure and are 
given by the retailer merely to 
get rid of the salesman. 

I am no idle dreamer, no be- 
liever in Utopian conditions of 
selling, when I say that such con- 
ditions should not exist. They 
will not exist when selling is done 
with one eye at least on the 
dealer’s interest. 


That is what we are trying to 
do. By taking care of our dealers, 
we are making our jobbing ac- 
counts worth while. We do not 
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Elbow Room 


APID turn-over of your 
goods is possible only in 

an open market. To sell well, 
your goods need elbow room. 


The small 
Town and Farm 
market should 
be your market. 
It is uncrowded. 


There is el- 
bow room in 
this market. 
Plenty of it. 


Talk to the Small Town 
and Farm families through 
the medium they understand 
best, the medium they read 
first, the medium they believe 


J.C. Penney, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, 
Penney Stores, says: 


“Every town with a newspaper 
affords sufficient local news to make 
the local paper important regard- 
less of the overlapping circulation 
of the larger papers in that com- 
munity. It gets a closer reading. It 
is looked upon to carry the story of 
the local merchant or of the national 
establishment serving the local pub- 
lic through local concerns.” 


in most—the Country 
Newspapert. 


The Small Town and Farm 


families have many wants, 


and buy what 
they want. The 
Country News- 
paper will make 
them want your 
goods. 


The Country 
Newspaper is 
inseparably  re- 
lated to the 


Small Town and Farm market. 


Use any or all of the 6800 
selected Country Newspapers 
represented by 


| AMERICANPRESS ASSOCIATION 


122 South Michigan Avenue 


225 West 39th Street 


° 68 West Adams Avenue 
CHICAGO New York City DETROIT 
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ADVERTISING 


DYNAMIC 


551 Fifth Gaetan . VN OY 
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P= Advertise 
44 \ with Airplanes! 


t 
H Put your advertisment 
‘ on “Arrowplanes” and 

‘ P 4 watch businessfly your 
wy g / way. Miniature paper air- 
he _” | Dianes (6 in. size) that look 
iteeani™ , and fly like real ones; loop- 

/ the-loop, boomerang and do 

8sq.in. ofspace yin stunts when thrown in the 


for your ad- air. Children go wi y 
vertisementin 4 them! OP ae en Weee 
one or more > Sa eeepeesee 
colors. Py ee aos 
/ 
i. “‘Arrowplanes” cost 
4 / 80 little you can give them 
/ away. Best season just ahead. 
; Writefor FreeSamples and 
+ attractive quantity prices. 
A 


\ Ideal Airplane Co. 
Sw 406-412 W. Broadway 


“s+ -8-8 New York, N. Y. 


V’ll Tell What’s Wrong 
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With Your Sales Letters 
and Literature— FREE 


A new “slant”? on your sales problems for 
the asking. Send samples of literature for 
constructive criticism and suggestions. 10% 
to 80% replies not unusual from my direct 
mail efforts. Scores of satisfied clients 
being served by mail at small cost. Dartnell 
Promotion Manager two years. 


C. M. ALDRED 


Persuasive Advertising 


910 Illinois Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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sell every jobber in a given mar- 
ket. We sell to a select number 
of jobbers in each particular mar- 
ket. This number is determined 
by the market itself, the number 
of jobbers necessary to give us 
the proper distribution and our 
retailers the service to which they 
are entitled. We carefully select 
those jobbers we sell and when 
we sell them, we deem it a duty 
to help them make the handling 
of our products a profitable busi- 
ness. 


When one of our salesmen 
steps into a store, the dealer 
knows that the visit does not 
mean there is going to be a wrest- 
ling match if he has not an order 
on file. He knows the salesman 
is there to help him sell, not to 
get an order and hurry away. 


Plans for Building Business 


Some time ago we made a care- 
ful study of the cost of doing 
business in delicatessen stores in 
New York City. We carefully 
checked into approximately one 
hundred and fifty stores and took 
into consideration, rent, light, in- 
surance, clerk hire, spoilage and 
various other factors that come 
under overhead. ‘We then figured 
the approximate cost of bringing 
each customer into the store and 
in this manner showed the retail 
delicatessen trade how absolutely 
necessary it was to make every 
effort to sell each customer that 
came into the store at least one 
additional item. Frankly, this 
was an eye opener for most of the 
retailers operating stores of this 
kind. We believe we _ brought 
them to a full realization of the 
high cost of catering to each cus- 
tomer that came into their stores 
and we caused them to do more 
active selling than they ever did 
before. We believe in this man- 
ner that we not only helped the 
retailers but helped other manu- 
facturers who had merchandise on 
the dealer’s shelves. 


An old grocer told us that every 
article he stocked had a com 
panion item, that, in a good many 
cases, could be sold along with tt. 
He told us that the housewife 
who purchased cheese was a good 
prospect for saltine crackers ; that 
the purchase of a tin of lobster oF 
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tuna fish offered a good oppor- 


tunity to sell mayonnaise. He 
told us that he had sold a good 
deal of Canada Dry by mention- 
ing it to customers who _ pur- 
chased cold meats, etc. We passed 
the idea along. Today, dealers 
are using the thought not only in 
the manner he suggested, but in 
building their displays. 

We watch the business papers 
for ideas; our executives go out 
and search for them. We make 
it as much a part of our sales 
plan to gather these “Tested 
Sales Builders” as we do to pro- 
vide our salesmen with store and 
window display material. 


Few of the ideas are original, 
but all are tested. The Atlanta 
druggist who originated the little 
sign — “Fifty-Fifty, Cigars For 
You and Candy For the Wife,” 
gave us an idea that we passed 
along to hundreds of druggists 
who cashed in on it. 


Where Ideas Come From 


Obviously, with such a plan of 
work, we cannot put our sales- 
men on a straight commission 
basis. I think that is one of the 
reasons some sales plans fail—the 
salesman is expected to do a lot 
of development work and good 
will building, but is paid only for 
actual sales. He therefore devotes 
his entire time to getting orders. 


So I say this: before condemn- 
ing the jobbers, give them some- 
thing to do. Do not rail at them 
for not giving you a helping hand 
unless you give them a handle— 
which is a sales plan—to take 
hold of. I believe the jobbers will 
do their share when manufac- 
turers do theirs. We believe it is 
a foolish duplication of effort to 
have the jobbers’ and manufac- 


turers’ salesmen both taking 
orders. 


I do not mean that our men do 
not sell. They do a good deal of 
selling, but their first task is to 
see that the dealers are in the 
proper state of mind toward us 
and our product. We create the 
demand for our products, sell the 
retailer on the fact that it is 
Profitable to satisfy it, and by our 
work with the retailer, make it 
Profitable for the jobber to sup- 
ply him. 
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Mail Coupon 
for sample Autopoint 
Offer to execu- 


tives only 


Advertising Efficiency 


How Autopoint reduces the waste of 
ordinary advertising for many firms 


OU never saw an Autopoint Pencil go into a wastebasket. The 
man who has one presented to him carries it in his pocket for 
years. And every time he uses it he sees your. ad on it. He is 


favorably impressed by your house. 


Autopoint, by doing its work effi- 
ciently, and constantly, eliminates 
waste—buys the most advertising 
for your advertising money. 

Autopoint is successful because 
it is intrinsically valuable—be- 
cause no one but appreciates its 
merit once they have tried it. 

Your salesmen present Auto- 
point, with the name of your com- 
pany, and a selling message, per- 


manently stamped on its imperish- 
able barrel. Autopoint stays in 
your prospect’s pocket. Each day 
your message is a reminder of you 
countless times. 

Let us send you complete infor- 
mation. There is no obligation. 
At least find out what Autopoint 
can do, and where it fits into 
your plans. Why not mail the 
coupon today? 


MANAGEMENT, JU 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


“The Better Pencil’’ 


3 Big Features 


repairs, no bother. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposi- 
tion, prices, etc. 


Cannot ‘“‘jam” — Bakelite barrel— Name 
protected by an onyx-like, light- | Firm 
exclusive patent. weight material. . 
©) But one simple moving Title 
part. Nothing compli- 
cated to go wrong. No Address 


4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send sample 


Speaking of testimonials, here’s one we appreciate 
“I don’t see how you do it. Our photostats are back 
almost before we realize the letters have been turned 
over to you. Real service.” 

Let us prove that for you. You want photo- 
stats when you want’em. We get them to you. 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING BUREAU 
INC 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


The Workman Manufacturing Company 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
combined order blank envelope has doubled 
orders for many concerns. Please send infor- 
mation on “The Knack of Getting Orders.” 


IA 
ADDRESS__ _——— 


__ (3790) 


REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 
William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 
managers for corporations in locating and in- 
vestigating men for responsible positions, con- 
stantly has from 50 to 100 positions open at 
salaries usually ranging from $1,500 to $15,000 
a year. Complete information upon request 
without obligation. Strictest confidence observed. 
Not an agency. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 
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One more incident will suffice 
to illustrate the tactics I have 
found useful in closing a sale 
where the secretary is an impor- 
tant factor in the situation. In 
this case the opposition to our 
machine had come from the presi- 
dent of the company, and I felt 
that it might be posssible to sell 
him through his secretary. He 
was the type of man inclined to 
be somewhat conceited, and I 
figured that no matter what he 
bought, he wanted something dif- 
ferent—something exclusive. 

So one day I stopped in the 
secretary’s office and announced, 
“T’ve got a new ‘secretarial’ 
machine!” 


Selling the Secretary 


She looked at me inquiringly. 
“What’s a ‘secretarial’ machine?” 
she asked. “I never heard of one.” 

Instead of answering directly, I 
said, “Would you like to try it?” 

She said she would. So I 
brought out one of our machines 
which had on it one of the less 
widely used type faces—a small 
and very neat letter widely spaced 
—a type face which really makes 
a distinctive looking letter. I put 
a special light ribbon on it. 

When I brought it in, I used a 
sheet of the president’s thick, ex- 
pensive private stationery and 
wrote several paragraphs of a let- 
ter on it. Then I compared it 
with a letter the secretary had 
just finished. 

As it happened the machine she 
had been using had slipped out of 
alignment, and the ribbon printed 
somewhat unevenly, so the con- 
trast in the appearance of the two 
letters was quite marked. She 
was delighted. 

When the president saw the 
sample letter on her desk, he was 
immediately interested. 

“How about this secretarial 
machine Miss Hale is using?” he 
asked me when I came in. “How 
much extra is it going to cost us?” 
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Pinch Hitting Sales Tactics That 
Save the Big Order 


(Continued from page 1112) 


“Well,” I deliberated, “I'll tell 
you, I'll let you have it for the 
same price as the standard 
machine.” 

Both he and his secretary were 
now thoroughly satisfied. He 
even made me promise not to sell 
another machine like it to any of 
his associates. It didn’t hurt 
him in the least not to know he 
had a standard machine with a 
slightly different type face. 


He Wanted Something Different 


Then one of the vice presidents 
saw that machine and came 
around to me demanding one like 
it. I told him I couldn’t sell him 
the same machine, but I would 
find something decidedly unusual 
that he would like just as well. 


So I brought out another stand- 
ard machine, but chose one this 
time with another of the less 
widely used type faces—this time 
an elite italic style of letter. 

While such queer and rather 
childish whims on the part of 
buyers may seem unimportant 
and trivial to the casual person, 
nevertheless they are very real 
and important factors in a selling 
situation and must be dealt with 
in perfect seriousness by the 
salesman. Neither of those men 
would have been happy if he 
hadn’t thought he had something 
exclusive. That incident’ shows, 
too, that a dash of the theatrical 
will sometimes surmount a selling 
problem which won’t yield at all 
to straight salesmanship. And it 
has since been my experience, in 
organizing forces of salesmen, 
that a salesman with a dash of the 
actor in him will out-sell several 
times over the one who has no 
showmanship in his makeup. 


I worked almost the same plan 
as the one I just described in a 
case where the president’s secre- 
tary was the only one in the 
whole office who was holding out 
on using our machine. She had 
a competitive machine and she in- 
sisted in no uncertain terms on 
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keeping it. The office manager 
had been unable to get her to use 
our typewriter, so he asked me 
to see what I could do. 

“Miss Spike,” I approached her, 
“T know in your dictation from 
the president you probably have 
French and Spanish words to 
write, don’t you?” (She probably 
didn’t, but she liked for me to 
think so, anyway.) “Well, I have 
a special machine down at my 
office that I want to get tested— 
it has special foreign keys on it. 
I don’t want. to trust it to just 
anybody, and I wondered if you 
would try it and give me a report 
on it? [ll buy youa box of candy 
if you will.” 

“Oh, you don’t have to buy any 
candy,” she assured me. “I'll be 
glad to try it.” 


Perverse Humanity! 


I had the usual accent marks 
for French and Spanish words put 
on a machine, had someone in my 
office use it a little to limber it 
up, and I took it out to her. I 
didn’t let her try it in my pres- 
ence, because I knew she would 
be awkward at first. I gave her 
complete directions on how to use 
it and left it there with the re- 
mark, “I know it’s going to be a 
little stiff for the first few days, 
but I think it’s a good machine.” 

Within a few days the office 
manager called up. “Say, what 
on earth did you say to Miss 
Spike?” 

“Why ?” 

“She wants the machine you 
left out here.” 

“T can’t let her have that one,” 
I declared firmly. ‘Maybe I can 
get another like it—I’ll try.” 

An hour later he called again. 
“She wants this machine or none 
at all, she says.” 

Of course, she got that machine 
—and felt as though she had won 
a victory. 

Queer, isn’t it, that things be- 
come more attractive to us when 
we are told we can’t have them! 
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A University of Photo-Engraving 
and Printing Between the 
Covers of One Book 


The book **Achievement,”’ 
costing seventy-five dollars 
a copy to produce, and sold 

to advance subscribers at 
ten dollars plus postage, 
will in vears to come be 
animportantcollector’s 
item. 


In the opinion of the 
experts I have con- 
sulted, such a 
volume will likely 
sell at auctions at 
one thousand 
dollars the copy. 

Its cost to you is 

an investment, 
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gravers Association has under 
taken the greatest task in all 
its glowing history in the publi- 
cation of “Achievement in 


Photo-Engraving and Letter 
Press Printing 1927.” 


This bound volume will con- 

tain a world’s fair of the en- 

graving arts and crafts, a 

gallery of pictorial accomplish- 

ment, an exhibit of America’s 

finest letter press printing and “Your Story in 

a veritable university course vee Leaves 

in processes and methods. Nothing Untold” 


Everyone whether creator or 
buyer of printing and printing 
plates will profit beyond 
measure in the possession of 
this proud volume. Reserve 
your copy now through your 
engraver or electrotyper. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
&AS SO ©€AA.F I O N.S 


Copyright 1927, American Photo-Engravers Association 


ORDER FROM YOUR PHOTO-ENGRAVER OR ELECTROTYPER 
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A Larger and Better New York Office 


fb mw slow but steady increase in the number of accounts handled 
by our New York office has made it necessary to move into larg- 
er and better quarters. 


We are now located in the convenient new Graybar Building, 18th 
Floor, where we are equipped to render the same complete service as 
from our own building in Cincinnati. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 


Advertising and Merchandising 


Cincinnati Procter & Collier Building, McMillan St. at Reading Rd. 
New York: Graybar Building, Lexington Ave. at 43rd St. 


Competition Bother You? 


You will find a lot of mighty good ideas on how others are 
meeting competition in the Dartnell Survey of Competitive 
| Trade Practices—the biggest six dollars worth of semi-con- 


| Comper San ES ES a aa ees 


fidential facts on how to overcome the vital problems of com- 
petitive selling ever offered. More than 10,000 copies have 
been sold. More than $25,000 spent to gather the information 
you get for $6.00 — including the loose-leaf binder, indexes, 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
——S[]—S4 SS SS ee a 


and contents. Get it on approval. 
t THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


| 
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MEETING LOW PRICE 
COMPETITION 


(Continued from page 1108) 


their back an advertisement for a 
material different from the one 
they accompany, retail sales man- 
uals, and electrotypes. In addi- 
tion we send out twice a year 
what is called the “Eagle Ad- 
Man,” a folder of layouts to en- 
courage retailers to advertise. 


This winter, to celebrate our 
sixtieth year in business, we sent 
out notices of anniversary con- 
tests for retail salesmen, display 
men and advertising men. Forty- 
five prizes totaling $705 were 
offered in the three groups. In 
the retail sales section we asked 
for suggestions to improve our 
manual so that it will better serve 
salesmen. For display men the 
contest took the form of a win- 
dow trim of Eagle shirts. Either 
newspaper or direct mail adver- 
tising matter could be entered in 
the third division. The contest 
ran from January 1 to April 30, 
1927. 

All such promotion work has 
been directly aimed to show the 
retailer that, backed by wide- 
awake selling and advertising 
methods, our individually named 
shirts can meet low-priced com- 
petition. How successfully we 
have brought merchants to realize 
that quality shirts have nothing 
to fear from quantity goods is 
splendidly illustrated in an adver- 
tisement of A. R. Underdown’s 
Sons, a men’s furnishing goods 
store established in Philadelphia 
since 1838. This store advertised: 

A remarkable sale of men’s two, three 


and five dollar white shirts at the remark- 
able prices of $2, $3, $5. 

Like the. immortal George Washington, 
dear friends, we cannot tell a lie—the 
shirts were made to sell for $2, $3 and 
$5 and that’s all we are going to ask 
for them. We were told that they would 
sell better if we priced them at a few 
cents off with words to the effect that they 
were reduced from $4, $6 and $10. 


Most of our customers are business men 
and we give them credit for possessing 
quite a bit of horse sense. They realize 
that there are just two reasons why stand- 
ard merchandise can be sold for cut rates; 
either there is something wrong with it 
or the owner is in financial straits. As 
neither situation applies to us, we’re going 
to sell them at remarkable figures—the 
right prices! 

These white shirts are made by EAGLE 
ANG cies 
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I. A.A. CONVENTION 
SLATED FOR JUNE 26 


URING the four days from 

June 26 to June 29 the ad- 
vertising and publishing center of 
the world shifts to Denver, Colo- 
rado, where members of the In- 
ternational Advertising Associa- 
tion will be holding their twenty- 
third annual convention in com- 
pany with related organizations of 
advertising men and women. On 
those dates the work of the “On- 
to-Denver” committee will have 
been completed and the delegates 
turned over to the activities pro- 


vided by the program and enter- | 


tainment committees. 


Into the first three days of the | 


week will be crowded all of a 
business nature in the convention. 
General sessions are to be held 


Monday and Tuesday mornings | 
and evenings, with Monday and | 
Tuesday afternoons and all of | 
Wednesday reserved for depart- | 
mental sessions excepting the an- | 
nual business meeting, which is | 


scheduled for four o’clock 
Wednesday afternoon. 
The groups holding depart- | 


mental sessions are: Advertising | 


Specialty Association; Agricul- 
tural Publishers’ Association; 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies; American Com- 
munity Advertising Association ; 


Association of Newspaper Adver- | 
tising Executives; Association of | 
Newspaper Classified Advertising | 


Managers; Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association; Public Utilities 


Advertising Association; Graphic | 
Arts Association; Outdoor Ad- | 


vertising Association of America ; 
Real Estate Advertisers’ Associa- 


tion; Religious Press Associa- | 
tion; Screen Advertisers’ Associa- | 
tion; Theatre Advertising Pub- | 
lishers’ Association; Window | 


Display Advertising Association 
and Associated Retail Adver- 
tisers. 

The program for the general 
sessions has been constructed to 
provide for the appearance of an 
authority from each of the lead- 
ing industries to speak on the 
major problems of his business, 
stressing how advertising already 
has helped in solving those prob- 


lems and can be made still more 
effective. 


SA L-‘ES§ 


_Lithographed; E 
Cast; Engraved;and Enameled. 


B 30,000 Motorists will dis- B 
| play this French Enam- £ 
g eled Radiator Emblem. 5i 


MUprotucieg Baked Semcel 
roducing Etched; Stamped; 
; Printed; 


Products in a large variety of 
metals and finishes - - known for 


—r 


48% STREET WEST of BROADWAY, (Near Times Square) 
ivate bath for one~ Four Dollars for Two 


Large room, private . 
Five Dollars( serving pantry optional) ~ ~ ~ Restaurant 
CURTIS A HALE. Ovrector BOOKLET FREE 


Our product will help to sell your product 


The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 


Cincinnati 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 


Brooklyn 


Baltimore 


bigger, better, brighter. 
Proofs upon request 


LOWRY 
CARTOONS 


All Types of Cartoons Drawn for All Purposes 
55 East Wacker Drive, Dept. § ., Chicage 


ew,happy 
“low w 
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PREDICTS SUCCESS 
OF PRICE BILL 


FTER more than ten years of 
effort, the advocates of price 
maintenance are still predicting 
that the price maintenance bill 
will be sure to pass at the “next 
session of Congress.” 

Representative Clyde Kelly of 
Pittsburgh recently predicted that 
the Kelly bill would be sure to 
pass at the next session of Con- 
gress. He explained that his bill 
provides for the legalization of 
contracts between independent 
manufacturers and independent 
distributors for uniform prices. 
“Price standardization means in- 
creased competition between 
honest manufacturers who desire 
to protect their good will,” said 
Mr. Kelly. 

He cited the automobile indus- 
try as a classic example of price 
standardization which has 
brought about fair competition 
which has resulted in a _ con- 
stant reduction of prices as the 
industry grew. 


1,500 INQUIRIES FROM 
ONE AD 


(Continued from page 1138) 


advantages of Lumbermens in- 
surance service. On the post card 
is a space for the names of car- 
owning friends. 

“Preventable Accidents” fur- 
nishes graphic evidence of what 
can be accomplished by tuning in 
on a wave of public sentiment al- 
ready developed by publicity of 
an editorial or newsy character. 
The automobile manufacturers 
already have done it. Similar op- 
portunities await manufacturers 
in other fields. 


FROVE LT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


AN ABLE NEW YORK REPRESENTA- 
tive or executive available. Give me an oppor- 
tunity to talk with you if you are seeking a 
New York manager or addition to your exec- 
utive staff. Now New York manager with a 
wide acquaintance among architects and gen- 
eral contractors. Previously sales and adver- 
tising manager for the same company which 
is a representative one and doing an inter- 
national business. A high-grade salesman who 
knows how to deal with men of calibre. The 
possessor of seasoned judgment, tact, initia- 
tive, enthusiasm, and industry. Twenty years 
of the broadest experience. Thorough knowl- 
edge of factory systems and for years office, 
sales, and advertising manager. Anxious to 
connect with a high grade company that will 
recognize and reward intelligent, fruitful 
effort. Address Box L-612, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


DO YOU NEED A CAPABLE SALES 
executive? Young married man_ thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of sales and mer- 
chandising work. Have directed operations 
from home office and managed a branch em- 
ploying large sales force. Can plan and 
direct various advertising and sales promotion 
campaigns essential to successful marketing. 
Capable correspondent. Now connected. Ad- 
dress Box L-610, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under. 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated, 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
sixteen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL. 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


CALIFORNIA MAN WANTS WESTERN 
territory as factory or sales representative for 
articles of merit, preferably radio. E. 
1416 Bush _ Street, 


Anderson, San Diego, 


California. 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA HAT. 
Latest Movie Star Sensation. Men and women 
wanted in every county. FREE SAMPLE. 
Enclose addressed envelope. 5621 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Hotel Belvedere 
Birmingham News 
Boston Globe 
Buffalo News 
Burkhardt Company 
Burroughs Publications 
Bush Terminal Co 
Butterick Publications 


Christian Science Monitor 
Cincinnati Post 
Chicago Tribune 
Club Service Publishimg Co.cccccccccccsssssssssseessesee 
Commerce Photo-Print Co 
Cooperative Louisiana Dailies................. 
Courier Journal & Louisville Times... 


Farm Life 
The Farm Journal 
Wm. Fletcher 
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Good Housekeeping 
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Heinn Company 
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Ideal Aeroplane Co 
Indianapolis News 
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National Map Co. 
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Oregon Journal 
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IF your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 
the testimonial letters received from satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men 
and increase sales thru their use. 
Write for samples and prices 
AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 W. Adams St. Chicago 


Industrial Publications Workman Mfg. Co 
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